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Continuity in Russian 
Foreign Policy 


R. S. Tarn 


7— he foreign policies of most countries can be described fairly 
simply as the process by which they attempt to maintain 
their national existence, sometimes at the expense of other states, 
sometimes in peaceful co-operation with them. The policies fol- 
lowed may at times seem suicidal in so far as the end result is 
concerned, but the ultimate aim remains constant. The foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union is unlike that of any other modern 
state in that it combines the nationalist aims constant throughout 
most of Russian history, with the goal and rules laid down by a 
world-wide political movement. Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist ide- 
ology plays an extremely important role in determining the direc- 
tion and motivation of Soviet foreign policy, and this feature 
distinguishes it from that of its Tsarist predecessors, though there 
are certain overriding factors in Russian policy which have re- 
mained almost unchanged from the times of Ivan the Terrible. 
Inherent in this combination of factors is the dualism resulting 
from the relations of a great power with other countries, and the 
special position of the Soviet Union resulting from its claim to be 
the communist motherland. 

The feeling is often expressed that Soviet foreign policy is 
strange and inexplicable. Judged by the standards of the past, it 
is indeed often puzzling for Westerners. But if its aims and 
motives are analysed, there need be no great mystery about it. 
The feeling which arose after the war that Soviet foreign policy 
is an enigma, is itself in part due to swallowing too readily war- 
time hopes that permanent collaboration between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union could be continued in peace and in 
time form the foundation for a solid international structure based 
on mutual understanding and friendship, and economic and politi- 
cal co-operation. Many Western leaders firmly believed this was 
possible, and some were only disabused by the Czech coup d’état 
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in February, 1948, in spite of the mass of evidence to the contrary. 
The argument is also advanced that the Russians were prepared 
for friendly co-operation with the Western Powers, but that owing 
to their own hypersensitivity or other causes, the Soviet leaders 
quickly reached the conclusion that the Western World was fun- 
damentally hostile and the best course for the Soviet Union was 
to mend its own fences and prepare for the inevitable conflict. 

On the basis of the evidence, however, there can be no real 
probability that Moscow ever seriously believed friendship 
between the two camps would be possible or even profitable from 
its point of view. The preamble to the Soviet Constitution of 
July 6, 1923, stressed the tremendous gap between the communist 
and the capitalist worlds; and between these two camps the 
official Marxist doctrine offered no prospect of permanent peace. 
The seizure of power in 1917 had been predicated upon a rapid 
spread of the revolutionary movement to the rest of Europe, 
China, and South-East Asia. These hopes were not fulfilled, but 
the Soviet Government continued to be not just the government 
of Russia, but the possible nucleus for a world federation of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The Constitution of 1923 laid down that 
entry into the U.S.S.R. was open to all Soviet Socialist Republics, 
both those then existing and those which might arise in the 
future. 

The ultimate aim of the Soviet leaders at that time was world 
revolution and the formation eventually of a communist state 
embracing the whole world. In fact Lenin and Trotsky followed 
Marx closely in believing it would be impossible to establish 
communism in one state only, because, by the nature of capital- 
ism, the capitalist states would be bound to try to destroy it, and 
the communists would therefore have to devote so large a pro- 
portion of their efforts to preparing for this contingency they 
would not have sufficient resources left to construct communism. 

Since then tactics have been changed from time to time to 
meet requirements, and Stalin has proclaimed that socialism (and 
more recently even communism) can be achieved in one state, 
but essentially the aims of the communist leaders have not 
changed one iota since 1917. We can make this assertion with 
some confidence. The evidence goes to show that present day 
Soviet leaders are still motivated to a very large extent by 
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Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. If at times the tactics seem 
to change that is simply because the Soviet Government does not 
operate in a vacuum. Like non-communist governments, it is 
faced with the inevitable divergence between its short-term 
objectives—security and progress within its own frontiers—and 
long-term objectives—the expansion of the area dominated by 
Stalinism. 
THE IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 

Much of the bewilderment and irritation that is felt in the 
Western World at Soviet behaviour is due primarily to a failure 
to realise that the Communist Party leaders approach policy from 
a fundamentally ideological standpoint. In the Bible of the 
Soviets, “The Short History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union,” Stalin lays down that: “The power of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory lies in the fact that it enables the party to find the right 
orientation in any situation, to understand the inner connection 
of current events, to foresee their course, and to perceive not only 
how and in what direction they are developing in the present but 
how and in what direction they are bound to develop in the 
future. Only a party which has mastered the Marxist-Leninist 
theory can confidently advance and lead the working class 
forward.” At the same time Stalin warns that it is not a dogma 
alone, but also a guide to action. 

Soviet policy is by no means arbitrary, irrational and 
enigmatic, though individual manifestations of it may so appear. 
It is based to a large extent on an ideological analysis of events 
and an understanding of it predicates some conception of the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology which underlies it. The fact that the 
rigid application of this ideology to contemporary events often 
results in grotesque miscalculations on the part of the Russians is 
more or less irrelevant. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of dialectical and 
historical materialism, which is the essence of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine, but it is obvious from an examination of the writings 
and statements of Stalin and the other principal Soviet leaders 
that their general views and policies have been in close accord 
with these principles. They regard capitalist forces as the decay- 
ing and disintegrating forces of modern society, and Communist 
forces as the rising forces to be speeded to victory. The classes 
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forming a capitalist society they look upon as containing in them- 
selves the germs of those social contradictions which are, in effect, 
irreconcilable and which result in a struggle for power. Capital- 
ism is, in the words of Stalin, “Pregnant with revolution, whose 
mission it is to replace the existing capitalist ownership of the 
means of production by socialist ownership.” 

At the same time, Lenin and Stalin have always shown them- 
selves bitter opponents of moderate socialists and trade unionists, 
who believe in achieving socialism gradually. This opposition is 
based in part on a theory that development takes place through 
a struggle of internal contradictions and proceeds by abrupt 
leaps from slow quantitative changes to qualitative changes. 
They therefore maintain that the internal contradictions of capi- 
talism must be uncovered and exposed, that the class struggle 
must be sharpened and carried to its conclusion, and that revo- 
lutions are natural and inevitable. As a result, they attack non- 
revolutionary socialists and trade unionists for helping capitalism 
to prolong its existence by the advocacy of policies which have 
the effect of softening capitalist traditions and the struggle be- 
tween classes. There is also a good tactical reason for the opposi- 
tion to social democracy in that the latter has been the force in 
other European countries most likely to prove a rival for the 
loyalty of the proletariat. That is obviously the principal reason 
for the intense hatred by the communists of the socialists in 
France, in the United Kingdom and in Germany. It will be re- 
called also that it was the unholy alliance of the communists 
with the Nazis in Germany from 1930 to 1933 which so weakened 
the Social Democrats that Hitler was able to take power. The 
only surprising thing is that the moderate socialists of Western 
Europe laboured under the delusion in 1945 that they were better 
qualified to co-operate with the Russians than the Right Wing 
parties. Apparently none of them had read, for example, the 
pronouncements made by the Red Army when it entered Poland 
and the Baltic States in 1939. It was ordered, above all, to seize 
the moderate socialist leaders and to exterminate their parties. 

Another feature of Soviet ideology which obviously plays an 
important role in Soviet thinking is the Leninist doctrine that 
capitalism reaches its highest and decaying state in imperialism, 
when it is inevitably compelled to try to mitigate its contradic- 
86 
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tions by extending its domination over sources of raw materials 
and over the less advanced and developed areas of the world. 
According to Marxist theory, this ultimately produces a struggle 
of the colonial peoples against the exploiting foreign capitalists, 
which proceeds side by side with an intensified struggle by the 
working masses in individual countries against their own domes- 
tic capitalist classes. It also leads to increasing rivalry and 
periodic wars between capitalist powers for markets and sources 
of raw material. As recently as February 1946 Stalin repeated 
this view and implied that he regards further wars as an inevi- 
table consequence of the continuance of the capitalist system. 

As mentioned earlier, the strict application of Marxist theory 
to an examination of world affairs occasionally leads the Soviet 
leaders to make some extraordinary mistakes, such as their belief 
in the revolutionary Marxist nature of the world proletariat. The 
Russians were bitterly disillusioned to discover that the working 
classes of Germany and the Eastern European countries were by 
no means either solidly pro-Soviet or the source of power they 
expected. 

Another important miscalculation stemming from the applica- 
tion of Marxist theory has been the Soviet belief in the inevi- 
tability of an American economic depression after the war, and 
the belief that because of the contradictions in capitalism the two 
principal capitalist powers, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, would soon fall out. The appreciation in the Kremlin of 
Marshall Aid was also based on the belief that the United States 
must acquire new markets in Europe in order to postpone the 
coming depression in the United States. Even as regards colonial 
theories, they have had a difficult task in reconciling the peaceful 
handing over of power by Britain in India and Burma—though 
Indo-China and Indonesia have provided plentiful ammunition 
for the Soviet theorists. Finally, a supreme miscalculation has 
been the failure to gauge properly the continuing force of nation- 
alism, particularly in Eastern Europe. 

A brief review of Soviet long-term policy from the standpoint 
of harmony between Marxist theory and Soviet practice appears 
to warrant at least two general conclusions. The first is that, in 
spite of many apparent deviations in their short-term domestic 
policy, the Soviet leaders have consistently tried to continue and 
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complete the work of the October Revolution of 1917 by develop- 
ing in the Soviet Union a system of Soviet socialism which they 
eventually hope to expand and widen into a world-wide system 
of Soviet communism. The second conclusion is that in foreign 
affairs the Soviet leaders have always feared that, as long as the 
Soviet Union was economically weak, the capitalist states might 
band together to attack her. This view was based not only on the 
experience of foreign intervention in the civil war, 1918-1920, but 
also on Marxist theory which could not envisage the capitalist 
world permitting the communist state to survive unhampered. 
This has led the Soviet leaders to regard it as their duty to use 
Soviet power not so much to strengthen socialism in the rest of 
the world as to try to make use of these forces in the cause of 
Soviet security and defence. This fear of the capitalist world has 
also prompted a vigorous propaganda campaign calculated, on 
the one hand, to expose the expected capitalist hostility and 
machinations, and put them in their proper ideological setting, 
and on the other, to show that the Soviet Union enjoys the 
sympathy and support of progressive forces everywhere. The 
prime aim of Soviet foreign policy during its weak period was 
to make certain that one corner of the world at least remained 
as a base for the operation of communism, and on those grounds 
the territorial sacrifices of the post-1917 period were justified. 
Similarly today the Soviet leaders have no hesitation in sacrificing 
the immediate prospects of the Communist Parties of other coun- 
tries if this serves in some way Russian interests and so in the 
long run the interests of the whole world proletariat. 


THE TRADITIONAL AIMS OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


These appear to be the long-term motives and aims of Soviet 
policy. Combined with them are foreign policy aims which have 
been constant in Russian councils for four or five centuries. After 
the Principality of Moscow established its primacy in the struggle 
against the Tartars it began the slow process of expanding and 
consolidating its own power, as much at the expense of the other 
Russian principalities as at the expense of the Mongols. Owing 
to the situation of Moscow in the centre of a vast land mass, 
without well defined strategic frontiers in any direction, and 
because of the presence of enemies on every side, the advance of 
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Moscow took place in every direction. Sometimes the advance 
was more clearly marked in the east, against the Mongols, again 
to the North against the Swedes, at another time to the South 
against the Tartars and Turks, or again to the West against the 
Poles and Lithuanians. 

This urge towards geographical expansion outwards from 
the capital city has never really ended. From the time of Ivan 
the Terrible in the 16th Century, it has seen the small area 
around Moscow expanded to engulf all the area of the Great 
Russians, the Ukrainians and White Russians, and go on to en- 
compass hundreds of lesser nationalities. The main aim of Ivan 
the Terrible was to drive the Mongols beyond the Volga, and 
lessen the danger to Moscow of Polish expansion. Peter the 
Great’s chief aim was to gain an opening on the sea—in St. Peters- 
burg—and to destroy the power of the Swedes who chiefly 
opposed this. The aim of Elizabeth and Catherine the Great was 
to acquire an ice-free port on the Baltic in the Livonian princi- 
palities, to destroy the Polish and Lithuanian states, and to secure 
an outlet on the Black Sea. Their successors successfully con- 
tinued expansion on these fronts, gradually acquiring Finland, 
most of Poland, and the Black Sea coast. In the meantime the 
collapse of the Mongols created a huge vacuum to the East into 
which the Russians pushed until they reached the Pacific Coast. 

After the first wave of anti-nationalism which swept the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, causing them to give up many of the Tsarist 
possessions, partly in the hope that world revolution would soon 
make this unimportant, partly because they were not strong 
enough to resist, one of the main aims of Soviet foreign policy 
became the desire to re-incorporate these lost areas in the Soviet 
home-land—and a little more wherever possible. Today this 
process has been almost completed, with the exception of Finland, 
and the central area of Poland. To compensate, the southern part 
of Sakhalin, lost in the war with Japan in 1905, has been regained, 
and Ruthenia and Northern Bukovina added to the territories 
of Russia. 

However, Tsarist expansion had only been slowed up by 1914, 
not ended. Ultimate Tsarist aims at the beginning of the century 
were to ensure a free exit from the Baltic, free egress from the 
Black Sea, and an ice-free port in the Far East. The first seemed 
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highly unlikely so long as German sea or land power controlled 
the Baltic, and the latter so long as Turkey controlled the straits. 
It is obvious that these two aims persist in Soviet strategic think- 
ing today. Both are much nearer achievement. The Soviet posi- 
tion in the Baltic is now relatively far stronger than at any 
previous time through the elimination of German air and sea 
power, and through the presence of Soviet troops on the Nor- 
wegian Arctic frontier, in Pomerania and East Prussia, and 
Porkala-Udd, seized from the Finns. In the case of the straits it 
is not necessary to recapitulate Soviet attempts to secure a foot- 
hold on the Bosphorus. The direct thrust having failed, they 
tried direct intimidation of Turkey in 1946. That having also 
failed to produce results, they have tried to gain access to the 
Aegean by establishing a Communist regime in Bulgaria, and by 
sponsoring its claims to an outlet through Greek Thrace, and by 
trying to overthrow the anti-communist government in Greece. 

Before 1914 Russian expansionism was also manifest in Persia 
and Afghanistan. In Persia an Anglo-Russian treaty in 1907 had 
divided the country into two zones of influence. The communists, 
in 1919, renounced Russian rights in Persia, but since 1942 one of 
their main aims has been to recover their position there, in part 
by the threat of force, in part by the attempt to infiltrate through 
the oil agreement, now happily lapsed by the failure of the 
Mejlis to ratify it. But obviously Soviet aims remain the same 
as those of the Tsars: the desire to reach the Indian Ocean 
through Persia. 

Russian expansion into Turkistan brought her to Afghanistan 
and the borders of India. In the 19th and early 20th century, her 
lines of communication were too extended to make her a serious 
direct menace, though her presence across the Himalayas was a 
constant irritant in Anglo-Russian relations in the 19th century; 
but since 1945 there has been renewed Soviet interest in these 
areas which indicate that Russian ambitions in this part of the 
world have only been dormant. 

As soon as Russia started expanding into Siberia, she began 
to come up against China. The Chinese Empire in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries was still a mysterious and unknown power 
whose strength was greatly overestimated. The early Russian 
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far north of the known Chinese frontiers in order to avoid pro- 
voking the Emperor. But gradually Chinese weakness became 
apparent and the Russians, almost unopposed, pressed down 
towards Manchuria and eventually reached Vladivostok. All 
along the enormous frontier from Sinkiang to Korea there were 
continuous clashes, with effective power passing from Russia to 
China and back again. This struggle for power along the dividing 
line between the two countries has continued almost uninter- 
rupted since the Revolution. The Russian communists have spent 
a good deal of effort on strengthening their economic, military 
and political situation in the various Soviet Asiatic republics, the 
native populations of which resemble the peoples across the 
frontier. The predominant influence in Sinkiang has repeatedly 
shifted from Russia to China and back again. Tannu Tuva has 
been finally amalgamated into the Russian SFSR; Outer Mongolia 
has achieved nominal independence though under strict Soviet 
control; and Russian and Chinese influence contend for control 
of Inner Mongolia. 

Tsarist Russia did not hesitate to use bribery and intrigue at 
the Manchu Court to further her diplomacy in the Far East. The 
communists similarly have used the Chinese Communist Party 
to further their ends in China. Tsarist policy aimed at neutral- 
izing the Chinese position in Manchuria and its threat to Vladi- 
vostock by control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and Dairen 
and Port Arthur. The Soviet leaders have more than recovered 
Russian losses in 1905 in the Far East by their return to Port 
Arthur, the restoration of Southern Sakhalin, and the occupation 
of Northern Korea. 

The Russian communists gave considerable direct support to 
the Chinese communists from 1918 to 1926, but with the emer- 
gence of Chiang Kai-shek as the dominant figure, they made a 
nominal withdrawal. After the last war, the struggle for power 
in China was again, as in the past, largely concentrated in 
Manchuria, where the Russians aided in establishing a dominant 
position for the Chinese communists. The victory of commun- 
ism in China has not finally settled the question of Manchuria, 
and it still may prove the chief obstacle to good relations be- 
tween the two great Communist states. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the two powers have signed a treaty of alliance, and there 
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is no reason to doubt that Soviet power has enormously in- 
creased in Asia. 

Another feature which the Soviet state shares with the 
Tsarist state is a deep, almost mystical belief in the special rédle 
in world history which the Russians are destined to play. In the 
15th century, and particularly after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, there arose the belief that Moscow was the third 
Rome, and that from it the true salvation of the world would 
come. Even after the barriers with the West had been broken 
down by Peter the Great, and European rationalism seeped into 
Russia, this belief persisted and was welded into a political force 
by the Slavophils, who thought that the Slavic race as such was 
the next great race of peoples that would be called on to play a 
dominant role in world history. And, of course, Russia was the 
leader and inspiration of the other Slav peoples. 

Today Pan-Slavism still plays an important part in Soviet 
foreign policy, and has been exploited to the full in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. A feeling of Slav solid- 
arity was certainly a not unimportant factor in aligning Czecho- 
slovakia with the U.S.S.R. after the end of the war. The defection 
of Yugoslavia, however, now makes Pan-Slavism a considerably 
less effective appeal. 

Similarly Moscow has been built up as the spiritual centre of 
world communism, to which all Communists in the world must 
look for help and guidance. That the Kremlin is regarded in 
matters of dogma as the supreme power in anything affecting 
the interpretation of Marxism is now clearly accepted by the 
non-Russian Communist Parties. One of the striking things that 
appeared in the Yugoslav-Cominform quarrel was that Yugoslavs 
did not at first question the right of Moscow to pronounce on 
questions of Marxist theology. They only declared that the infor- 
mation on which the decisions had been taken was false and 
incomplete. With the persistence of the split, Tito now claims 
that he represents the true interpretation of Marxism, but this 
is a position of extreme heresy into which events forced him. 

As Max Beloff points out, the marriage between a territorial 
or ethnic power-complex and an ideology (divine or secular) has 
always in the past created a formidable combination. Even when 
the ideological impulse becomes dulled the momentum of such a 
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juggernaut alone can carry it very far. In Beloff’s opinion only 
a successful counter-revolution would suffice to put an end to the 
Russo-Marxist alliance of 1917, and, of course, he sees no prospect 
of that. 

The dominant role played by ideology in Soviet foreign affairs 
has the advantage for the Russians of giving them a supreme 
confidence in their ultimate victory. This continued psychological 
advantage is enhanced by the extreme flexibility in daily action 
which they derive from the conviction of their own absolute 
rightness. It provides them with a dual system of morality which 
we cannot understand unless we view it in the context of the 
class struggle. In essence it means that what is permitted to the 
faithful in the service of the faith is morally reprehensible among 
the infidels. 

SOVIET TACTICS IN FOREIGN POLICY 

As mentioned earlier, apparent deviations from long-run 
Soviet foreign policy have never in the end proved to be anything 
more than purely temporary tactical diversions. The principal 
task of Western diplomacy is therefore to differentiate tactical 
deviations from long-run policy and to try to expose the oppor- 
tunist nature of this policy and to check any gradual wearing 
away of Western positions because of the often roundabout man- 
ner in which the Russians attempt to reach their main objectives. 

In tactics the Soviet Union has the advantages of a highly 
centralised dictatorship, which can be almost impervious to public 
opinion, assisted by vast fifth columns abroad and an extensive 
and effective propaganda system within and without the country. 
It has the disadvantages which stem from a rigid bureaucracy, 
from the necessity, at least in part, of relating tactical changes 
to basic ideological aims and motives, and from the peculiarity 
of the Russian temperament which creates, for example, a highly 
phychopathic feeling of isolation and suspicion not only of the 
West in general but of everyone, even friend or neutral, who is 
not 100 per cent under their control. It was precisely such a 
motive which, it is thought, played an important part in prompt- 
ing the Czech coup d'état, and of course the dispute with Tito. 

The nature of political developments since 1917 has led the 
Soviet leaders to use the communist parties abroad not to further 
communism in their countries but as instruments of Soviet policy. 
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In such a way certainly the French Communist Party was ordered 
into action in the fall of 1947, and again in the Spring of 1950, to 
sabotage the unloading of arms shipments under the North 
Atlantic Pact, though there seems to be a certain limit to the 
extent to which foreign communists are prepared to go in sacri- 
ficing themselves to the exigencies of Soviet policy. On the other 
hand, the Soviet view of the possibility of communist revolution 
appears to have changed radically. While Moscow continues to 
espouse formally the orthodox Marxist opinion on the inevitability 
of the October revolution and in theory to claim that it repre- 
sents the classic type of Communist revolution, in effect the 
Politburo seems to have accepted the view that it was a unique, 
non-recurring event. The ideal type of revolution is now con- 
sidered that of Czechoslovakia where an élite guard takes over 
the structure of government intact, and where the main factor 
is the presence of the Red Army. In the Yugoslav-Soviet corres- 
pondence, Stalin states bluntly that the Communist Parties in 
France and Italy could not seize the reins of government only 
because “unfortunately the Soviet armies could not give the 
French and Italian Communists assistance.” 

In Europe Soviet tactics since 1945 have been directed pri- 
marily towards creating and consolidating the screen of satellites 
in Eastern Europe, tightening political and military control and 
forcing conformity to Soviet practice even at the expense of 
antagonising national and religious sentiment and against the 
opposition of the peasantry. From the Soviet point of view, the 
basis for the exclusive rdle the U.S.S.R. plays in this part of the 
world is the division of Europe into spheres of influence at the 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam Conferences. For a while at any 
rate the Soviet Government formally observed what it considered 
to be the tacit assumptions, if not necessarily the explicit stipula- 
tions, of the war-time allocation of zones of influence. It is quite 
probable that the Russians regarded the post-Potsdam policies 
of the Western powers as deliberate attempts to reverse this 
division, in the same way as the West attempted to drive Russia 
out of Europe after the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and during 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 

The pattern of Eastern European domination by Russia has 
been badly distorted by the refusal of Marshal Tito tamely to 
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accept the role of a subordinate of Moscow and by the failure of 
the Greek Communists to capture the Greek Government, or 
even obtain a foothold in any part of the country. The example 
of Yugoslavia is peculiarly important in a study of Soviet foreign 
policy because the published documents present the most reveal- 
ing insight into the Soviet way of thinking that has so far come 
to light. For obvious reasons, and even if Tito should not join the 
Western camp outright, one of the first aims of Soviet diplomacy 
must be to put an end to this anomalous and humiliating situation. 
Both Yugoslavia and Greece afford an example, however, of the 
strength and complexity of Balkan nationalism which even Com- 
munism cannot ignore with impunity. 

Beyond the Iron Curtain the Communist Parties have more 
and more come to be used solely as tactical instruments of Soviet 
foreign policy—at first when communists formed part of the 
governments in France, Italy and elsewhere, to influence those 
governments in favour of the U.S.S.R.; later, when ejected from 
the governments, to sabotage economic and political recovery, 
and to try to slow up the Marshall plan and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Presumably in order better to co-ordinate communist 
action abroad, the Comintern, dissolved during the war, was 
revived in October 1947, under the title of the Cominform, though 
with a reduced membership. The Comecon, established late in 
1948 among the satellites, apparently has a somewhat similar 
purpose in the economic field. 

To go into the question of Soviet tactics in Germany would 
not be possible in a short study. It is pretty clear that Soviet 
aims since 1945 have varied enormously from the first primitive 
urge to revenge, combined with disappointment at the lack of 
Marxist spirit on the part of the German proletariat, to a desire 
to drive the western powers out of Berlin and to incorporate the 
Soviet zone into the Soviet economy of Eastern Europe and finally 
to a desire to gain a foothold in a United Germany which pre- 
sumably one day would be communist. The control of all Ger- 
many is evidently one of the prime aims of Soviet foreign policy, 
and indeed the Soviet Union can never regard itself as secure 
in Europe so long as Germany is outside its control. In this sense 
Soviet policy in Germany has so far failed. 

One important aspect of Soviet foreign policy is found in the 
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Soviet attitude to the United Nations and other international 
organizations. It is difficult to tell whether or not the Russians 
signed the San Francisco charter with the intention of seriously 
co-operating in the work of the United Nations. It is possible 
that there may have been a stage when the Soviet leaders were 
seriously considering the possibility of playing a constructive 
role in United Nations affairs, but if they ever entertained this 
possibility they have long since abandoned it. On the basis of the 
general Soviet approach to international questions, I think it is 
clear that a genuinely co-operative attitude is at variance with 
the present Soviet concept of sovereignty which is so rigid as to 
prevent any serious attempt at its surrender by independent 
states to an international body not dominated by Moscow. The 
gulf between the two worlds is not considered bridgeable by the 
Russians for the reason that any machinery involved must logi- 
cally demand the sacrifice of sovereignty to a non-communist body 
which by the nature of things as seen from Moscow must be 
completely opposed to the U.S.S.R. To inquire, therefore, in what 
way the “machinery” of international co-operation is deficient, 
begs the question. If the U.S.S.R. did not join the International 
Bank or International Monetary Fund, for example, the reason is 
simple enough. In the U.S.S.R. it is considered a treasonable 
offence to disclose the gold reserves and the financial status of 
the Soviet Union. Since practically every item on which informa- 
tion is required successfully to run an international organization, 
from atomic energy to international aviation, is considered a 
state secret in the U.S.S.R., it is clear that there is no possibility 
of co-operating with the Russians on the basis which the West 
accepts—a partial surrender of sovereignty and the most rudi- 
mentary exchange of ideas and information. 

At the same time the United Nations serves a useful purpose 
for the U.S.S.R. in providing a platform from which she can 
attack the western world, beguile the naive, and present the 
Soviet case, as well as prevent positive constructive action being 
taken. It costs little for the Soviet Union to participate, while the 
gains are considerable, and it is likely therefore that she will 
continue to use it for these purposes unless some blow too severe 
for her pride were struck, in which case she might be prepared 
to withdraw. An examination of the United Nations agencies 
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Continuity in Russian Foreign Policy 

which she has joined indicates that she participates only in the 
work of those where she can do some harm to the West without 
sacrifice to her own interests, or where she stands to make some 
positive gain from maintaining her membership, as in the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. 

As early as the first meeting of the Comintern in Moscow in 
1923 the Communists agreed that the capitalist system could be 
attacked with the greatest success at the weakest points, of which 
one especially singled out for attention was the colonial system. 
From then on Moscow neglected no portion of the colonial empires 
of the European powers and commenced the systematic training 
of Indians, Burmese, Syrians, Malayans, Indo-Chinese, North 
Africans and Indonesians in preparation for the eventual seizure 
of their governments. As Mr. Nehru has pointed out on several 
occasions, the combination of native nationalism with commun- 
ism is a powerful force in Asia and is Moscow’s greatest hope. 
And it is precisely on this combination in Indo-China and Malaya 
and other colonial areas that the Russians are likely to concen- 
trate in the next few years. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted in this article to outline very briefiy what 
appear to me to be the principal aims and motivating factors in 
the foreign policy of Soviet Russia. I shall not attempt by way 
of conclusion to launch into speculation as to the direction which 
the Soviet leaders are likely to take next in the conduct of their 
country’s affairs. One can make guesses, more or less well- 
informed, but they must remain little better than that. 

There is a temptation, however, to think that the spread of 
communist power and Soviet influence in the Far East is likely 
to lead the Russians to turn their back on Europe. While Asia 
would seem to afford them at the moment the most profitable 
field for exploitation, it would be a grave mistake to think that 
they have not both the men and the resources to keep up the 
pressure on all fronts at once, and to take advantage of any weak 
spot which may appear, no matter in what sector. The Russians 
have not succeeded in all their aims in Europe indeed, but we 
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must look upon their set-back as rather a failure to advance 
further than as “retreat.” 

There is always a tendency either to underestimate or to over- 
estimate the strength of the Russian colossus. An objective and 
calm appraisal of Soviet strength is a first prerequisite to an 
understanding of the problem of our relations with the U.S.S.R. 
It was with this intention that the above study has been produced. 
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Political and Economic 
Significance of the Korean War 


By C. Clyde Mitchell 


_. brief statement is based on several assumptions with 
regard to the future. First: The present UN police action 
in South Korea is war, but not World War III with the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union will continue to give whatever material 
and training aid it can to North Korea, but will not enter actively 
the fighting. As far as the U.S. Intelligence has reported, 
only one Russian has yet been found in any airplane, in any tank, 
in any group of prisoners. The U.S.S.R. will not put its own 
fighting forces into the battle even when the tide of battle begins 
to go strongly against the North Koreans. 

Second assumption: The UN will succeed in crushing the 
North Korean armed forces. This will take six months to one 
year. The battle will continue until the North Korean forces 
have surrendered unconditionally. Any talk of stopping at the 
38th parallel is unrealistic, and Warren Austin, in statements 
before the UN recognized that fact. The UN forces are in Korea 
to stay, and the attack will be started during September. 

Third assumption: The battle forces will become entirely 
UN, with Korean troops being replaced as rapidly as possible. 
Security is completely impossible with Korean troops in the 
battle. Anyone who has lived and worked in the country will 
recognize the reasons for this. Enemy infiltration into the South 
Korean army is probably more complete than in any army in 
history—probably one in five to ten South Korean soldiers can 
be looked on suspiciously as a source for enemy intelligence in- 
formation. The proportion of dangerous security risks among the 
civilian population is larger, and the reasons for this I shall 
develop below. 

The world did not need the present war to recognize that 
agreement between the United States and the Soviet Union, at 
any rate during the next few years, is impossible. Let us remem- 
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ber when we lay blame for this, that each party in fact must 
share it. Widely differing aims, interests, and ideologies are to 
a great measure responsible. That fact should be recalled in this 
time of crisis, when for reasons of misguided patriotism Ameri- 
cans seem called on to preach that anything the U.S.S.R. does is 
all bad and anything the United States does is perfect. 

Recognition of the unhappy situation of world crisis does 
not mean that we in the non-Soviet world must fold our hands 
and wait for atomic World War III, or must ourselves launch 
a “preventative attack now”, as some hysterical opinioneers are 
favouring. There remains a great opportunity to work for peace 
and order in the parts of the world not yet communist. Up to 
now that non-communist world has been falling into the Soviet 
sphere country by country; this trend is particularly noticeable 
in the underdeveloped areas, the so-called “backward areas” of 
the world. Is communism so crafty, so strong? 

Thoughtful citizens of the Western world have begun to sus- 
pect that we have been helping communism through our support 
of the wrong people in these countries—political elements so 
ultra-conservative that they persisted in suppressing legitimate 
demands on the part of their people for economic and social 
reform. /t may be that social reform, effected promptly, can 
strengthen these countries and maintain them against com- 
munism. I am firmly convinced that if social reform does not 
become the major goal of the United Nations after we have re- 
taken Korea, the American boys dying in Korea in 1950 will 
have died completely in vain. 

If this analysis is correct, a tremendous task of mental re- 
orientation lies ahead of us. The attitude of the Western world, 
especially of the citizens of the United States, toward social 
reform and human welfare needs revision. We need to re-assess 
our “liberalism”. Diplomatic personnel and machinery, par- 
ticularly, are due for a thorough overhaul. Though perhaps not 
initially responsible for the disastrous trend in international 
relations, career diplomacy, particularly the United States variety, 
can undermine and make ineffective any significant liberalization 
of American inter-national policy. My criticism of the State 
Department is that it has been too conservative, not that it is 
too liberal. And we must avoid as the plague the stupidly con- 
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ceived and stupidly administered collection of mistaken policies 
and reactionary dictatorship which we call Military Government. 
If we put the U.S. Army Military Government again in Korea 
after this war is over, I fear we would merely be aiding history 
to repeat itself. Fortunately, this is not solely a U.S. action— 
it is a UN action, and the agency which will govern the little 
nation during its terrible misery of reconstruction will be an 
agency of the UN. For that we can be thankful. 

Although America’s productive power, her skilled technicians, 
her educators, and her money are all needed, merely pouring 
billions of Marshall-Plan dollars into these countries is no guaran- 
tee of success. When we do all this while at the same time 
supporting and maintaining in power a reactionary property- 
owning class of feudal aristocracy, as we did in China and in 
South Korea, we are dissipating our money, misdirecting our 
effort, and making ourselves look to the teeming billions of Asia 
exactly like what the communist propaganda screams—‘“ex- 
ploiters of human misery, supporters of wealth and special pri- 
vilege.” 

You see, in the long-run of history, winning the cold war 
against communism is not the entire goal of mankind, nor even 
a great part of it. More important is the economic and political 
stability of the world and its people. Unless human well-being 
continues to be the major goal of the citizens of the world, the 
struggle between the United States and the U.S.S.R. threatens 
to degenerate into the age-old game of world power-politics. 
Power politics, not ideals; the downtrodden people of the world 
are sure of it when we take as our allies cruel and ruthless 
dictators. 

Are we to have a series of world crises until we succeed in 
reducing most of civilization to radioactive debris? In the 
fifties, Americans are being induced to think that the world’s ills 
are all caused by communism and that communism must there- 
fore be crushed. In the forties, it was fascism. What will it be 
in the sixties, and the seventies? Can’t we get at the bottom 
of this? Both the communist and the fascist attempts at world 
conquest must be feeding on some deep-rooted human problems, 
and the destruction of the one or the other of the major world 
powers will not solve the problems. 
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To recognize the world situation in such terms, however, is not 
enough—it has been done many times before. We need now a 
set of working instructions for a re-directed international policy. 
After five years of international operations in various countries, 
either as occupying power or ECA co-operator, we have a good 
fund of information from which working instructions can be 
drawn up. It is in this spirit that I speak below of American 
successes and failures in Korea during 1945-1950. Korea is an 
excellent case study of the problems that the non-Soviet world 
must meet. 

I was head of the National Land Administration in 1946-48, 
managing 600,000 acres of the country’s best farm lands. Before 
I left in 1948, we were able to put over a land-reform programme 
which sold this land to the farm tenants at reasonable prices. 
The programme was a success, and went a long way to strike 
at the human misery and dissatisfaction on which communism 
breeds. But, we Americans did not have much land to sell—only 
that taken from Japanese landlords under international rules of 
warfare. Three-fourths of the tenants’ land was owned by rich 
Korean landlords—and the reactionary government of Korea, 
which our army occupation supported and brought into power, 
refused to finish the land-reform job which we Americans started. 
That is merely an example of how America stood in the way of 
social reform which alone can save Asia from communism. 

What was the situation on the eve of battle in June, 1950? 

The two major powers of the world had withdrawn from 
Korea in 1948, leaving the little country divided into two battling 
camps—a tragic illustration that the differences between Soviet 
and American ideologies are so irreconcilable that they infect 
whatever they touch with the same deadly virus. Korea was 
carved arbitrarily into two countries—by an ill-conceived mili- 
tary decision in 1945—the two countries were sworn enemies in 
1950. The Soviet Union had left North Korea with a government 
in her own image, in which human liberties were ruthlessly 
suppressed and the communist hierarchy was Moscow’s pawn. 
The United States left South Korea with a government not in 
our own image, but in the image that is becoming more and 
more to be associated with us, to our infinite detriment—a 
corrupt and reactionary government, in which human liberties 
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were also ruthlessly suppressed. The South Korean hierarchy 
was not America’s pawn—in fact, it could not be said to be 
responsible to anyone or anything except to the principles of 
greed and graft to which Oriental governments have been tra- 
ditionally responsible. It was a reasonably safe prediction I 
made during May and June that South Korea would follow 
China into communism within a few years unless South Korean 
leaders could be induced to clean up their government and 
redirect its activities for human betterment. Now we will never 
know whether that prediction would have come true or not, 
because the Soviet Union decided to do by force what they might 
well have accomplished, in a longer time, without it. 

It may prove that the destruction of little Korea (and she 
will be virtually destroyed in this war) was fortunate for the 
United States, shocking her into complete mobilization for 
World War III. Harry Truman’s immediate and angry response 
to this challenge to the integrity of the United States and the 
union of free nations of the world may prove to be the most 
beautifully timed, most historically accurate piece of pure in- 
tuition the world has lately seen. The response of the United 
States and of the leaders of the United Nations, is heartening, 
sensible, right! 

But let us not forget what comes afterward, in Korea. Let 
us not forget the things that invite communism into the rest of 
the world—human misery, oppression, slavery. We must reassess 
our liberalism to see if it is adequate to deal with problems of 
human welfare abroad. And then we must devise some method 
of making this liberalism effective. It cannot be done through 
military governments—it can scarcely be done through thd, 
extremely conservative United States Department of State or 
the ECA. There is great doubt that it can be done by any one 
nation, because of the danger of imperialism and the fear by the 
world’s people of imperialism. Here indeed is another strong 
reason to hope for the establishment within the United Nations 
of action agencies to administer worldwide problems of human 





welfare. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, September 7, 1950 
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Canadian Economic Assistance 
to Under-developed Areas’ 


F. Andrew Brewin 
I 


he people of North America have long been indifferent to 

Asia. Yet since the war events have gradually been bringing 
to maturity in the public mind the idea that an Asian economic 
programme must be developed. The conflict in Korea, in which 
Canadian as well as American soldiers and sailors are fighting 
under the flag of the United Nations, has given a new urgency to 
this idea. There is a sense of disquiet underlying the deter- 
mination to avoid appeasement and to gain collective security 
by confining the new Russian imperialism with its dynamic 
communist faith. It is trite to observe that military response to 
the challenge is not enough. The Western nations must not be 
manoeuvred into appearing to defend the established order in 
Asia, still less an anachronistic order. The strength of the West 
in global conflict must consist in having a prescription for social 
and economic advance which is more humane and swifter than 
the Russian one, and which has a more compelling attraction 
for the nationalisms-in-a-hurry which have emerged in nearly 
all the nations of Southeast Asia. 

Politicians, social scientists and others concerned with the 
future of democratic institutions in undeveloped areas, all assure 
us that the basic requirement is an improvement in general 
living standards. Poverty, starvation, disease and illiteracy, an 
average life expectancy of twenty years, an average income of 
fifty dollars a year are standard in the East, but they are no 
longer accepted apathetically as inevitable. Whatever pro- 
grammes are produced must receive enough publicity to give at 
least a touch of glamour and a sense of momentum if they are 


*Editor's Note: The announcement by Mr. Trygve Lie, Sept. 8, of the 
appointment of Dr. H. L. Keenleyside (the Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Resources and Development) as Director-General of the UN Technical 
Assistance Administration, adds to the significance and timeliness of Mr. 
Brewin’s article. 
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to achieve their objectives. Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan have warned our Parliament in almost identical words that 
world peace cannot be maintained for long unless the Western 
powers assist the people of Asia in raising their living standards. 

Our own Secretary of State for Externai Affairs, Mr. L. B. 
Pearson, on his return from the Colombo conference stated in 
the House of Commons (February 22, 1950) that the centre of 
gravity in international affairs had moved to Asia. Russian 
communist imperialism is desperately trying to win power over 
the millions of Asia by allying itself with forces of national libera- 
tion and social reform. There is, he said, no more important 
question before the world today than the possibility of communist 
expansionism spilling over into Southeast Asia as well as into the 
Middle East. 

Nor does the importance of stability and progress in this area 
appear less if we confine our attention to purely economic terms. 
The crisis of world trade expressed in terms of chronic imbalance 
of exchange, can be traced to the failure of Southeast Asia since 
the war to resume her place as a key factor in world trade. 
Asia’s capacity to export has been reduced by war dislocation and 
post-war political disturbances on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment in the United States of synthetic substitutes has been a 
major contributing feature on the other, in the virulent problem 
of dollar shortage. There has been a ten per cent increase in 
population and a four per cent decrease in food production in 
the area, as compared with pre-war, so that standards of living 
are actually declining rather than improving. 

In this context, the issue of peace or war and the future 
development of expanding rather than contracting world trade 
depending on economic aid by the Western World, what have 
we done in Canada and what do we propose to do? Although it 
is obvious that there is only one nation in the world with the 
resources to tackle the vast problems involved, it is equally clear 
that Canada has a real contribution to make and cannot, with 
her potential export surpluses and technical skills, contract out 
of a measure of responsiblity. Have we any plans with sub- 


‘United Nations Doc. E/1681. Major Economic Averages in 1949. 
8 Feb. 1950. pp. 44-45, quoted in C. Hart Schaaf, Economic Co-operation 
in Asia, /nternational Conciliation, April 1950. 
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stantial content or are we to be content with gestures? Is the 
overwhelming necessity for checking the communist menace in 
Asia by economic aid to be more than a suitable subject for 
speechmaking? 

II 

Let us review the problem. What are the major difficulties 
to be overcome? What are the agencies already at work? What 
are the conditions for successful aid? The vastness of the area, 
the diversity of the countries involved, the proliferation of 
vague plans and projects all require a careful selection and 
concentration if anything practical is to be achieved. With the 
experience of more than a billion American dollars and a ninety 
million dollar Canadian loan to Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
in China gone down the drain in “Operation Sinkhole,” we have 
reason for a cautious appraisal of any plans of economic aid 
We will also have to find whatever aid we can spare from a 
rapid development of our own resources and new burdens of 
military expansion. 

While everyone agrees that investment of capital and techno- 
logical help to the under-developed areas of the world, especially 
in the Far East, is a most worthy cause for which admirable 
arguments can be marshalled, do conditions of military and 
political stability exist there to make capital investment and 
technological aid worthwhile? Political stability is essential for 
constructive, long-range, economic and social change. It is clear 
that economic aid will not take the place of military strength 
to repel aggression and suppress internal chaos and civil war. 
Economic aid should first be directed to those countries which, 
like India and Pakistan and to a lesser extent Indonesia, have 
governments which are relatively stable and which are not, like 
Burma and Indo-China, rent by civil war and banditry. 

Another difficulty is the widespread suspicion in the East of 
Western imperialism. The violent nationalism of countries which 
have only recently emerged from colonial status will see in 
programmes of investment controlled or directed by the West a 
new and subtle form of imperialism. The answer to this is that 
the iniative in all plans must come from within the countries 
to be aided. No foreigner, even under the auspices of the United 
Nations, can hope to formulate or execute over-all development 
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programmes for under-developed areas. While foreign con- 
sultants and technicians can be of great assistance, the initiative 
must come from within the target country if the enterprise is 
to have lasting value. National sovereignty and integrity must 
be fully respected. Westerners must anticipate and sympatheti- 
cally overcome the innate hostility and dislike of paternal bene- 
volence which is an inevitable aftermath of colonialism, and of 
that sense of racial superiority which is by no means extinct 
yet in the West. 

Another danger is that many of the plans for development 
turn out on investigation to be little more than aspirations. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
stated that the most striking lesson of its experience to date 
is the dearth of soundly conceived development projects. The 
now famous “ground-nuts” scheme is probably an illustration of 
enthusiasm for vast development outrunning judgment. The 
basic need of the Far East is for more food. Without more food 
more ambitious plans for social and economic advance are not 
likely to succeed. Nearly all the countries concerned have 
abundant labour, but little uninvested capital. 

The potential labour force lives in small villages and rural 
areas. It has been estimated that in India 0.32 kilogrammes of 
fertiliser is devoted to each hectare, compared with 108.6 kilo- 
grammes in Japan. It is probably in the development of more 
efficient agricultural techniques and small village industries, on 
a co-operative basis rather than in vast and spectacular industrial 
developments, that the greatest hope for advance lies. The 
highly successful and inspiring work done by painstaking train- 
ing at the local level by the Shantan Baillie School of Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives and by the Martandam Rural Demon- 
stration Centres in Travancore in South India (described in 
Towards Freedom From Want, D. Spencer Hatch, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) are illustrations of the necessity of concentrating in- 
tensive efforts in well-defined local areas. Such rural recon- 
struction entitles those responsible to answer the pessimists 
with a firm “It can be done,” based on successful experience. 
India could become a land with a huge agricultural surplus. 
Only a moderate increase in the output of Southern Asia could 
change the economic prospects of the whole world. It is essen- 
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tial, however, that some of the projects undertaken, although 
modest in scope, should be “pilot projects” that could be demon- 
strably successful. In the wise recognition of the vastness of 
the task and the necessity for patience and long-term planning 
the other need for results of dramatic vividness should not be 
ignored. Could some small area be regenerated by special 
concentration of Western aid? 

Another difficulty all too obvious to those familiar with the 
Far East is the prevalence of social systems which discourage 
effort and tend to siphon off the benefits of economic improve- 
ment to a small land-owning and money-lending minority at the 
top. What incentive can there be to increase production and 
agricultural returns if the landowner and the moneylender, to 
whom the more or less illiterate peasant is heavily indebted, is 
to reap the sole reward? The development of co-operative 
credit and sound banking institutions is a task for indigenous 
populations. It is also a task in which Western experience and 
even Canadian experience are relevant, as the Hon. Mr. Fournier 
pointed out in a statement at the Eleventh Session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Geneva, on June 11, 1950. Such 
experience can only be made effectively available at the local 
level by trained persons capable of transplanting useful experi- 
ence to a new context. 

Perhaps the most impressive argument of those who see 
economic aid to Asia as a forlorn hope and a waste of effort is 
based upon a rehabilitated malthusianism. The pressure of 
population, so the argument runs, will quickly absorb any in- 
crease in production. This is indeed a formidable problem, but 
it does not justify a negative approach. The road towards 
stability in population may be a long one. The ability of Europe 
to raise standards of living while population increased many 
times may have been based upon historical conditions that will 
not be repeated, but to refuse effective aid to Asia on the assump- 
tion that Asia cannot and will not find the answer to the mal- 
thusian riddle is a counsel of despair. To assume that every 
effort to produce more food and to raise standards of health 
and education will be more than counterbalanced by an increase 
of the mouths to be fed is to assume that the human race cannot 
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make a rational adjustment to human need, and to underestimate 
the dynamic effects of education and industrialisation. 

Thus, the difficulties of effective aid to South and Southeast 
Asia are formidable. Any programme of aid must be accom- 
panied by military and political stability, effective indigenous 
initiative, careful selection of projects and an awareness of the 
dangers caused by social conditions that might dissipate the aid 
and, lastly, by attention to the problems posed by population 
pressures. However, the phrase coined by Mr. Chester Bowles 
is appropriate: “The difficulty is dwarfed by the necessity.” 


III 


What are the agencies now engaged in seeking to bring eco- 
nomic aid to Asia? On November 16, 1949, the fifty-nine members 
of the United Nations approved an expanded programme of tech- 
nical assistance for economic development of under-developed 
countries through the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 
At the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva on July 11, a sub-commission on Economic Development 
produced recommendations for technical assistance, involving 
the member nations in definite financial contribution. ECAFE, 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, was created 
in March 1947, and has had six sessions which have assembled a 
great deal of material about the economic needs, plans, and 
potentialities of the Far Eastern countries. 

Technical assistance is simply advice, training and demon- 
stration. The under-developed country can send experts to be 
trained in the more advanced country; the latter can send ex- 
perts to the other country to do the training of men there, or 
complete technical missions can be sent to the country requesting 
aid. 

Beyond the provision of technical assistance lies the more 
difficult question of capital investment. The various interna- 
tional agencies are all concerned with some aspect of the planning 
of international economic aid. FAO, for example, set up in 
March 1949, an International Rice Commission to plan and exe- 
cute a considered policy for raising Asian rice production. The 
World Health Organization has its part to play in a concerted 
attack on a variety of problems. The ILO has a vital concern 
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in maintaining and developing standards in new industries that 
are growing up. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development extended a loan of $34 million to the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1949, to finance the purchase of loco- 
motives, boilers, and locomotive spare parts; a second loan of 
$10 million was made for the import of agricultural machinery 
to the Central Provinces of India, and a third loan of $25 million 
to finance part of the cost of the Bokans thermal power plant 
in the Damadar River Valley, India, was under negotiation in 
April 1950. 

All in all, the impression received from a review of the 
agencies at work is that there is a multiplicity of efforts and 
that thus far, with notable exceptions, economic aid in Asia has 
consisted more of preliminary planning, study, and discussion 
than practical achievement. It is obvious that careful study and 
diagnosis must precede practical action. It is also true that soon 
tangible results must be forthcoming. 

In addition to the contribution of United Nations agencies 
the Australian government has taken the iniative in Common- 
wealth action. At Colombo in the week of January 9, 1950, a 
meeting of Commonwealth Ministers was held for the first time 
on the territory of an Asian member of the Commonwealth. 
Some of Mr. Pearson’s impressions have already been referred 
to. 

In the following May a further conference specifically con- 
cerned itself with problems of economic aid to the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. At this conference after some dis- 
agreement between Mr. Spender of Australia, who was pressing 
for an immediate short term plan, and the more cautious ap- 
proach of the British spokesman, a series of recommendations 
were accepted. These included the following: A report should 
be prepared setting out the need for development, the develop- 
ment programmes of the countries in that area which might be 
expected to be completed over a period of six years, ending 
June 30, 1957, and the need for external assistance; and a Com- 
monwealth programme of technical assistance should be estab- 
lished immediately to supplement the United Nations Programme. 
The various Commonwealth nations were asked to subscribe to 
a technical aid fund of £8 million. The plans prepared by indi- 
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vidual countries were to be considered and consolidated at the 
next meeting of a consultative committee, set up by the con- 
ference, to take place in London in September. Mr. Mayhew 
(Minister of Fisheries) was Canada’s delegate at the conference 
and reported to Parliament on June 29. Parliament approved 
an estimate of $400,000 for the technical assistance arrangements 
of the Commonwealth in addition to $850,000, which was Canada’s 
share in the United Nations scheme for technical aid. 

The United States is committed to a variety of bilateral 
schemes for economic aid. Mr. Truman made the whole concept 
of aid to the Far East a question of popular politics in his in- 
augural address on January 20, 1949, under the name of Point 
Four. He declared: 

We must embark on a bold new programme for making the benefits 

of our scientific advances and industrial progress available for 

the improvement and growth of under-developed areas. ... We 
should foster capital investment in areas needing the development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world through 

their own efforts to produce more food, more clothing, more materials 

for housing, more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. We 

invite other countries to pool their technological resources in this 

undertaking. ... 
Since these brave words were spoken the preoccupation with 
military expansion, scepticism of economy-minded congressmen, 
and the timidity of private capital have made it dubious whether 
anything either very new or very bold is in fact being under- 
taken. A loan of $100 million has been made to the United 
States of Indonesia. The United States is contributing the lion’s 
share to the United Nations technical assistance scheme and an 
appropriation of $40 millions has been approved by Congress 
for activities under Point Four. It is extremely doubtful whether 
private capital will flow in any significant quantities into the 
area, even if government guarantees are secured. The trouble 
is that private capital desires a proper economic “climate” before 
it is attracted to large-scale foreign investment. Some of the 
difficulties that have been earlier discussed in this article militate 
against the development of such a climate. The International 
Chamber of Commerce has sought to set out rules to be followed 
by recipient countries in their treatment of foreign investment 
which would help to create the right climate. Unfortunately 
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the suspicious nationalism of the recipient countries makes it 
unlikely that such rules will be adopted. According to the 
financial pages of the Toronto Daily Star (June 5, 1950), the 
reaction of Toronto businessmen to the invitation of Pakistan’s 
Prime Miniister during his visit to Canada to invest capital in 
his country was that “It’s risky because of the advance of com- 
munism in Asia. As a manufacturer I would think very seriously 
before investing capital in Asia because of the uncertain stability 
of things in the East.” Perhaps this was a typical reaction. It 
would appear that for many years to come any major investment 
in development schemes will have to be made by governments 


IV 


What has Canada done in these various plans for economic 
aid? Canadians have of course taken part in the United Nations 
agencies. Canada has contributed personnel, and her share 
(as mentioned before) for financial aid to the technical assistance 
scheme is $850,000. Canada participated in the Sydney confer- 
ence and proposes to make a contribution of $400,000 to the 
Commonwealth technical assistance fund. Official Canadian 
statements, however, seem to have emphasized a note of caution. 
In his speech on February 22, 1950, Mr. Pearson, while stressing 
the crucial importance of Southeast Asia to world stability, 
emphasized that Canada’s contribution must be limited by her 
prior commitments in the North Atlantic area. Mr. Mayhew in 
his speech to Parliament following the Sydney conference, stated: 

I made it clear several times during the conference that Canada’s 
ability to be of help would be severely restricted by its other inter- 
national commitments. I explained that we had undertaken heavy 
responsibilities in the North Atlantic area and that these responsi- 
bilities must be a first charge on whatever resources we might be 
able to devote to assistance abroad. 

So pronounced a note of caution have Canadian government 
representatives sounded that 7he Economist (May 6, 1950), in 
reviewing the prospects for the Sydney conference, said: “Canada 
is no more than an interested observer.” In March 4, 1950 The 
Economist devoted an article to the subject, “Limits of Canadian 
Power,” which referred to Canada’s new concern about Asian and 
Pacific affairs symbolized by Mr. Pearson’s trip around the 
world. It then proceeded: “In considering possible sources of 
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help the Canadian Government has to make clear, however 
embarrassing it may be, that not much is to be expected of it.” 

It would certainly be wrong for Canada to pretend that a 
country of 13.5 millions, with a large internal programme of 
capital investment, her own foreign exchange and dollar prob- 
lem, and a substantial commitment to rearm in order to carry 
out her obligations under the North Atlantic Pact, is in a position 
to take a major share of responsibility. The United States is 
the only nation with resources anything like adequate to the task. 

It is however possible to exaggerate the enormity of the task. 
The ECAFE Industrial Development Working Party, taking 
absorptive capacity into account, estimated total requirements 
for five years of economic reconstruction and development at 
approximately $13.5 billion.” Of this, $6.5 billions was expected 
from domestic resources, leaving a balance of some $7 billions 
to be covered by imports from outside sources. Allowing an 
extra billion for agricultural requisites and assuming that the 
region itself could finance imports for a five year period of 
roughly $3 billion, the remaining $5 billion represents the ap- 
proximate upper limit of the absorptive capacity of all the 
countries concerned in meeting their economic development 
needs for five years. This is a third, or less than a third, of 
Marshall Plan estimates for a four-year period. In any event, 
the grim needs of Asia are too clear to be denied. Does Canada’s 
continually harping on her other commitments, and her con- 
tribution of just over a million dollars—seen in the light of a $90 
million loan to Chiang Kai-shek’s government and the tremen- 
dous if necessary expansion of purely military expenditure— 
represent an adequate response to the challenge? Is it not a 
strange lack of proportion that the Korean affair impels us to 
add $200 million in supplementary estimates for military pur- 
poses without a murmur, whereas we can find no more than 
$1.25 million for economic aid to Asia? 

This article is a plea for reconsideration by the Canadian 
people and Government of what they can do. True, whatever is 
done on a significant scale involves sacrifice. There will be no 
constructive building of peace without tears. Any contribution 


*United Nations, Doc. E/CN 11/131 Annex G, p. 14. quoted by C. 
Hart Schaaf in /nternational Conciliation, April 1950. 
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by Canada will have to be met out of taxes if it is not to be 
inflationary. Perhaps Canada can provide the spark that will 
ignite a new mood of understanding and unity in the Western 
world to meet needs of the new nations of Southeast Asia and 
of the execution of plans of genuine economic assistance. The 
government of Canada will have to enlist the farsighted idealism 
of the Canadian people. So far the discussion has been in terms 
of financial contribution. The problem of personnel is equally 
if not more important. Canadian universities must be assisted 
to find rooms for Asian students and Canadian homes thrown 
open to them. Canadian engineers, scientists, and co-operators 
should be ready to make personal sacrifices to serve with sym- 
pathetic understanding the needs of under-developed peoples. 
Canadian businessmen need new vision to interpret the possibi- 
lities of what will be to them a new world. Canadian publicists 
must fire the imagination of the Canadian people with the 
grandeur of the co-operative mission involved. 

Lastly, it is to be hoped that the whole programme of aid 
to the East will not be conceived solely in terms of meeting the 
challenge of communism or of expanding world trade and deve- 
loping Canadian markets. Both are necessary. We cannot, it 
may be repeated, meet the challenge of Russian imperialism and 
world communism by military defences alone, nor can we meet 
that challenge without making genuine allies of the under- 
developed countries of the world. We cannot establish or re- 
establish a progressive pattern of world trade and leave South 
and Southeast Asia as a depressed area. But the motivation for 
effort should be a missionary zeal that expresses the best spiri- 
tual traditions of Western civilization. Our relations with its 
peoples have in past, by and large, hardly commended those 
traditions to the East. A new chapter is opening in an atmos- 
phere of dramatic challenge. Let us say with Goethe: “Where 
danger lies, there grows the saving power.” 


Toronto, September 6, 1950. 
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: Western world rightly assumes that the only effective 
means to prevent a new world war is to become and remain 
so strong, both militarily and economically, that the Communist 
section of the world will be deterred from aggression. This in- 
volves all of us in heavy expenditure for defence. 

In the past, many of us have been too ready to think of defence 
measures as including only our Navies, Armies and Air Forces. 
It has taken two world wars to make us realize that to meet a 
threat to our independence, we must mobilize not only our Armed 
Forces but also all our industrial and economic resources, and in 
addition, provide for Civil Defence and the strategic dispersal of 
key manufacturing facilities. 

It is, naturally, in the realm of industrial mobilization that 
defence measures taken in both the United States and Canada 
become particularly significant to Canadian industry. 

It is true that the defence of North America is indivisible. 
Measures taken in one country must be both complementary and 
supplementary to those taken in the other, both in a military 
sense and in an industrial and economic sense. 

It is also a logical assumption that, in the event of another 
war, which cannot be other than disastrous for all civilization, 
all the resources of the continent will be needed to shorten the 
period of upheaval and to bring it to a successful end. Therefore, 
it is logical that Canada and the United States should purchase 
appropriate defence equipment from each other. 

The above two italicized words require some comment. 
Neither nation wishes to be a debtor to the other, therefore, it is 
reasonable to suppose that some sort of balance should be main- 
tained in volume and value, although we in Canada would not 
object to more U. S. defence dollars crossing the border to help 
adjust our normal trade deficit. Furthermore, we must realize 
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that there are many items of Naval, Military or Air Force equip- 
ment which cannot or should not be made in Canada, either be- 
cause of limited demand by our own Armed Services, or because 
adequate manufacturing facilities do not exist and cannot be 
economically created. Cost and speed of production are obvious 
factors. We also know that we in Canada are capable of produc- 
ing innumerable types of war equipment with our existing or 
readily created facilities, in quantities far in excess of the needs 
of our own Armed Services. Therefore, an “appropriate” defence 
purchase on either side of the border is one in which due con- 
sideration is given to facilities, cost and delivery schedules. 

There is another general principle involved in considering 
defence purchases in Canada by the United States. If the de- 
mands of the rapidly expanding defence programme in that 
country become so great that the production of consumer goods, 
durable or otherwise, is seriously impaired, then it seems only 
fair and just that Canada should bear part of the load and assist 
all Americans to have as many guns as they need, and as much 
butter as possible too. In short, Canadian industry should be in 
a position to help bear an onerous burden and distribute the load 
more evenly. 

Consideration of United States purchases of defence equip- 
ment in Canada should be divided into two parts: (1) the immedi- 
ate prospect which has developed from what may be termed 
progressive mobilization of our defence resources, and (2) the 
long range view, which will develop at or immediately prior to 
the incidence of a full scale emergency. These two parts are not 
entirely separate and unrelated. What is done now to meet the 
immediate situation must have some effect on the longer range 
planning, the results of which will facilitate the ready conversion 
from peacetime to wartime production. 

The prospect of immediate U. S. purchases may also be sub- 
divided for consideration. One division is the placing of con- 
tracts for complete items or major components of equipment by 
the U. S. Armed Services, and the other is the placing, in Canada, 
of sub-contracts by U. S. manufacturers who have prime con- 
tracts with the Armed Services. 

In each case, the main obstacle to reciprocal procurement has 
been the so-called “Buy American Act.” The provisions of this 
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act are such that the head of a department of the U. S. Govern- 
ment may decide that direct “off-shore” purchases, by his depart- 
ment, are in the National interest. The then Secretary of 
Defence, Mr. Louis Johnson, so decided when he announced 
last May, that the U. S. Armed Services would buy equipment 
in Canada to the value of fifteen to twenty-five million dollars in 
the fiscal year beginning July Ist, 1950. 

This act also provides that articles bought for the U. S. Federal 
Government shall be made substantially from materials and com- 
ponents originating within the United States. It has been ruled 
that “substantially” is to be interpreted as meaning seventy-five 
per cent domestic content. As a result of this ruling, Canadian 
manufacturers may legally supply, on a sub-contract basis, up to 
twenty-five per cent of the content of U. S. Armed Service equip- 
ment being manufactured in the United States by U. S. manu- 
facturers. 

In regard to prime contracts to be placed in Canada by the 
United States, it is quite safe to assume that the value limit of 
twenty-five million dollars will not apply, since it was fixed as a 
result of an estimate of probable Canadian purchases in the 
United States. With increased Canadian defence purchases, 
which seem certain, a portion of which must be made across the 
border, a just balance can only be maintained by increased U. S. 
buying in Canada. Any such increase in value of “off-shore” 
defence purchases is likely to widen their scope and variety. 

So far there has been no authoritative indication of the type 
of equipment the United States wants from us, other than naval 
guns which it was stated in Ottawa recently would form one 
purchase. For these there is available capacity in Sorel. It 
seems logical that other purchases will be made as a result of 
discussion of what Canada can readily supply to meet the U. S. 
requirements, and, possibly, what Canada should supply to the 
common pool in the event of an emergency. 

The method by which U. S. major defence contracts will be 
placed in Canada seems clear. The Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration, purchasing authority for the Defence Department of 
Canada, will act in a like capacity for the Defence Department 
of the United States. This is a logical outcome of experience 
during the last war, and is also sound planning for the future, 
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in that it is wise to use, in peacetime, those channels which must 
be used in time of emergency. 

Regarding sub-contracting, it is highly improbable that the 
governments on either side of the border will take any part in 
the activities at this stage. Under existing conditions, this is a 
straight business problem to be dealt with by normal business 
methods and procedures. It is quite possible that, in an effort to 
meet both military and civilian production schedules, U. S. man- 
ufacturers may look toward Canada to find new sources of com- 
ponents or processed materials to supplement local supplies and 
facilities which may well be taxed beyond capacity if military 
needs are really great. We are already assisting U. S. producers 
of television equipment. There are other fields where we can 
help, but to do so we must make our capabilities known by 
normal seller-to-buyer contacts. Canadian companies with U. S. 
connections or associations are in a particularly fortunate position 
in this respect. It has often been said that United States manu- 
facturers, generally speaking, are not aware of the capabilities 
of Canadian industry. Canadian manufacturers can do them- 
selves and their country a service by providing their American 
counterparts with authoritative information on what they can 
do, and how well they can do it. No one else can perform this 
task as effectively. 

The remarks made immediately above may well apply par- 
ticularly to those areas of our country more remote from the 
highly industrialized central regions. In those localities, a north 
and south flow of goods and services will, in many cases, be con- 
sidered more logical, especially in an emergency, than an east 
and west flow over long distances and by means of overburdened 
transportation facilities. 

While the prospect of immediate U. S. purchases of defence 
equipment in Canada is important, in that it allows Canada to 
provide herself with much needed types economically and 
quickly, without impairment of her dollar exchange position, 
and at the same time brings U. S. defence orders to Canada with 
all their attendant advantages, it is the field of planning for long- 
range emergency procurement that is of major importance. 

We have been told in the press release prepared as a result 
of the meeting of the Joint U.S.-Canada Industrial Mobilization 
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Planning Committee, that agreement had been reached “. . . to 
recommend to the two Governments, for implementation at an 
appropriate time and within their constitutional powers, certain 
principles to guide the relationship between the two countries 
in the field of industrial mobilization. These recommendations 
emphasize the need for practical measures to make the most 
effective use of the resources of the two countries for common 
defence, and to assist them in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities under the United Nations Charter and the North Atlantic 
Treaty.... 

The discussions in the Committee reflected the determination 
on the part of both governments to increase the tempo of planning 
to the extent that requirements can be quickly translated into 
orders, and future needs, into production schedules. . . .” 

The principles and practical measures referred to in the 
quotation above have not been made public. We must assume 
that a statement will be made when there has been time for the 
two governments to consider the recommendations and to reach 
agreement on their formal approval. 

Although we may not be in a position to anticipate the de- 
tailed statement of principles and practical measures, we may, 
at this time, express an opinion what some of them should be 
from a Canadian, industrial, point of view. 

First, there should be a formal reaffirmation of the Hyde Park 
Declaration of 1941. Although this declaration has not been 
disavowed by either country, it has not been fully effective in 
peacetime, due to the “Buy .imerican Act”, and possibly on our 
side, to essential restrictions with respect to foreign exchange. 

Arrangements should be made for the fair application on both 
sides of the border of regulations regarding priorities and con- 
trols, including export and import controls, allocation of mater- 
ials, etc. Due to constitutional, legislative and administrative 
differences between our two governments, it is unlikely that the 
machinery for effecting regulation in these matters can be pre- 
cisely the same, but the practical effect must be identical if we 
are to co-ordinate productive effort as efficiently as possible. 
The interdependence of our two industrial potentials must be 
recognized, and the allocation of scarce or priority materials, 
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tools, etc., to facilities producing like items with equal urgency 
must be on the same basis. 

By the same token, there must be an even burden in both 
countries in regard to restrictions on civilian output. What is 
considered to be essential civilian production in the United 
States should be so regarded in Canada, and what is non- 
essential in the other. If we are to be partners in the unhappy 
event of another world conflict, that partnership should include 
the bitter with the sweet. 

It is, I believe, quite safe to assume that there will be no 
disagreement in principle between our two governments, or 
between the informed peoples of our two countries. But it is 
a fault, and at the same time perhaps, a virtue of our demo- 
cratic systems of government, that practice lags somewhat be- 
hind principle. There are many agencies on each side of the 
border who must be consulted for advice to ensure that what is 
enacted and put into practice will achieve the greatest good for 
the greatest number. In consequence, what is needed now is 
the impetus of urgency to give practical effect to such prin- 
ciples as may be agreed upon and approved. 

Having considered the principles involved, it is now time 
to look at some of the practical steps which should be taken to 
co-ordinate joint war production for the maximum efficiency. 

First in importance is the adoption of a programme of cross- 
allocation of emergency industrial tasks to facilities in each 
country. We have noted above that Canadian industry is not 
in a position to supply economically all the needs of our own 
Armed Services, and in some instances the essential civilian re- 
quirements of our own population. Therefore, we in Canada 
wish to have the assurance that we may allocate, on a tentative 
basis, the production of those essentials which we cannot pro- 
vide economically ourselves. We also are fully aware that in 
very many lines of war production our potential capacity far 
exceeds our own needs. Therefore, we believe it to be in the 
best interests of joint defence that the U.S. authorities respon- 
sible for the allocation of emergency production tasks should 
take into consideration Canadian surplus capacity in making 
their plans to meet United States wartime production require- 


ments. 
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It must be realized that under existing world conditions 
and the rapid fruition of research and development programmes 
the emergency allocation programme can be only tentative. 
Firm commitments would destroy that flexibility which cannot 
be sacrificed. Nor can contract clauses and prices be discussed 
authoritatively at this stage. These must be settled in the light 
of conditions existing when tentative production schedules are 
implemented. 

It will also be realized that with the millions of items of 
equipment and materials involved in the prosecution of a 
modern war, all the field cannot be covered at once, or even 
in a relatively short time. The coverage must be progressive, 
item by item, and the provision made for items considered later 
may affect the arrangements made for the supply of those which 
have been dealt with on a higher priority. 

The start of any allocation programme involves the develop- 
ment of a list, partial though it may be, of the requirements 
of each country which may need goods from the other. The 
making of such a list entails a nice balance of judgement 
and a thorough knowledge of respective capacities. 

There may be no disagreement in principle as to the ad- 
vantages both countries would derive from the adoption of a 
cross-allocation programme, but what is needed now is definite 
instruction to all concerned on both sides of our common border 
that policy must be turned into action. 

Once action is authorized there are other subsidiary arrange- 
ments to be made, such as those for the free interchange of 
technical, engineering and production data on a manufacturing 
level between organizations producing the same types of items 
in both countries. All the experience and technique existing 
in one country should be available in the other. Other corol- 
laries to the main programme will develop as the co-ordination 
and consolidation of the joint requirements of both countries 
proceed. One of these might well be the early placing of United 
States pilot or educational orders in Canada for equipment 
which can be made in existing facilities in that country. The 
recently announced proposal to order U.S. naval guns in Canada 
could be considered in such a light. 

Another aspect of the joint allocation of war production tasks 
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which will occur to many, is planning new facilities to meet 
those requirements which clearly cannot be filled by existing 
capacity on the continent. In this matter, as in others, a broad 
outlook and clear thinking are required. In the erection of new 
plants, the development of new sources of material, etc., con- 
siderations of strategic dispersal, availability of power, raw 
material and labour should be the guiding factors in the selec- 
tion of sites, without regard to national barriers, political ex- 
pediency, or local importunity. 

What proportion of Canadian productive capacity can or 
should be allocated to U.S. war production tasks, if such a joint 
task assignment programme were to be given approval? It is 
too early to say. Essential Canadian civilian requirements must 
be met, and in determining these industry must have a voice. 
Any allocation of war tasks must be with the full consent and 
approval of our industry. Then too, the requirements of our 
North Atlantic Treaty allies must be considered, when they are 
known, and naturally the needs of our own Armed Services must 
be met. In this connection it must be pointed out that our Euro- 
pean allies have not, in two world wars, been self-sustaining 
as regards war equipment. With the advent of new means for 
strategic bombing, it seems that they will probably be even 
more dependent on American production if World War III cannot 
be prevented. The volume of emergency procurement by the 
United States in Canada will, therefore, depend on the percent- 
age of total capacity we can make available in view of our own 
essential civilian requirements, which should parallel theirs, 
our own military needs, and our commitments to our other 
allies, as well as, of course, U.S. requirements from Canada. 

What degree of urgency is to be applied to the implementa- 
tion of a joint emergency procurement programme? This is not 
the place to discuss the international situation on which the 
readers of this are as well or better informed than the writer, 
but Canadian and United States manufacturers both know the 
“lead time,” that is to say the interval between the inception 
of a production project and the completion of the plan, which 
is necessary in ordinary commercial practice. They know too, 
the lead time required to commence full scale production after 
all the preliminary planning is completed. These periods of 
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unproductive lag will not be less in the case of war production. 
Thus, I am convinced they will agree that the sooner a start is 
made the better. Time may well be a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the success or failure of our efforts to prevent another 
catastrophic conflict. Then, too, the tremendous scope of indus- 
trial preparedness for defence would indicate that immediate 
joint action with our southern neighbours is necessary. Not 
only are the various divisions of the armament field involved, 
but matters of storage of reserves of material and finished goods, 
transportation and other related questions are also of paramount 
importance. The sooner we can arrange joint working groups 
in all fields, on both governmental and industrial levels, the better 
for both countries. 

What then can Canadian industry do at this stage to get ready 
for the tasks which may lie ahead of it in the not so distant 
future? As yet it has little if any specific idea of what is required 
of it. 

It can and should, company by company, put its house in 
order to meet any emergency. It can overhaul its organization, 
review its equipment and its personnel, giving a thought to 
those it may lose to the Armed Services, and develop a training 
programme to provide competent replacements for the tradesmen 
required in increasing numbers by Navy, Army and Air Force. 
It can review its normal production with a view to expressing 
an opinion on the essentiality of the whole or part thereof. It 
can make an authoritative and accurate survey of its capacity, 
and make that known to all concerned, and determine what 
would be required to increase that capacity should such an in- 
crease be required. It can express its opinion of the procedures 
adopted by our government to control and allocate production 
during the last war. Constructive criticism is always helpful. 
In these, as in other matters, Canadian industry can make its 
voice heard through its own trade associations, through the 
Canadian Industrial Preparedness Association and by direct 
contact with governmental agencies. 

In the event of an emergency, our government will, without 
doubt, set up a modern successor to the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, but in the meantime, the Canadian Commer- 
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cial Corporation will deal with all questions pertaining to emer- 
gency procurement planning. 

It is to be hoped that in the best interests of both countries, 
our manufacturers will soon be told what is expected of them 
should their country again become involved in a conflict which 
may well determine the future of freedom as we know it.’ 


Montreal, August 1950. 


*FEditor's Note: For an authoritative survey of the co-ordination of the 
economies of the U.S. and Canada during World War II, see R. Warren 
James, Wartime Economic Co-operation (Toronto: The Ryerson Press for 
the C.I.1.A., 1949. $5.00. C.I.I.A. members $3.50.) 














Political Instability in Iran’ 
Jean Malabard 


fter two periods during which order reigned, and reforms 

of a far-reaching nature were carried out and others con- 
templated, Persia has returned to its habitual state of lethargy, 
accompanied with extreme poverty, which latter is increasing 
to a disquieting degree. Of these two periods, one was long, and 
ended in 1941 with the abdication of Reza Shah Pahlevi. The 
Shah had made the mistake of siding too openly with the Axis; 
and that at a time when the Allies were wanting to regroup 
their forces in the Near East in order to facilitate as much as 
possible the delivery of supplies of all kinds to the U.S.S.R. 

The other period was short (1946-48). It was the reign—in 
the parliamentary and democratic sense of the word this time 
—of M. Ahmed Ghavam Sultaneh, a sound, reliable 72-year-old 
man whose astutely diplomatic air failed to hide his haughty, 
autocratic nature. It was a reign that did much good. Indeed, 
it saved the situation, after his weak predecessors had done their 
worst. 

Now, however, the country is falling back into the bad old 
ways, into its almost traditional anarchy There is serious 


‘est in the province of Azerbaijan, where there have been 


un! 
flagrant abuses, and the central government is now set at 
naught and corrupt representatives deprived of their source 
of ill-gotten gain. Everyone is aware of the failure of author- 
ity, despite the obvious good will of the young sovereign and 
the diplomatic skill of those at the head of affairs. 

If the internal situation is growing worse, external influences 
scarcely appear under a comforting light. The U.S.S.R. seems 
to be patiently biding its time. The U.S.A., having laid its stake 
on the Persian pawn, has withdrawn to positions less advanced 
in the Middle East, to the strategical defence of which Persia 


+ 


does not make any contribution, except for its southern zone. 


*Translated from the French by A. W. Kyle. 
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Great Britain alone has reinforced her position in the Persian 
Gulf, and high in prestige thanks to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, has recently signed an agreement whereby the Anglo- 
Iranian alliance has been strengthened. 


THE MIRACLE 


A “miracle” occurred in the epoch of M. Ghavam Sultaneh 
(1946-43), whose seizure of power in February, 1946 had, however, 
been sanctioned in the Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 
only one. After the obscure period of the early forties, during 
which the liquidation of the régime of Reza Shah Pahlevi had 
been leading Iran to the edge of the abyss, affairs suddenly took 
an incredible turn for the better. 

Till then, the population had been living from day to day in 
the dread of a Soviet invasion. Already the province of Azer- 
baijan, the most progressive of the empire, had been given an 
extremist régime and could be considered as outside the orbit 
of the Teheran government. From the autumn of 1944, petroleum 
concessions of a considerable scope, comparable to those held 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in the south, had been 
demanded by Moscow and had become in April, 1946 the object 
of an agreement with the Prime Minister, Ahmed Ghavam; it 
only remained to have this agreement ratified by the Teheran 
Parliament. In the cabinet itself, in 1946 there were three 
Ministers who belonged to the Tudeh group, an important poli- 
tical party which did not hide its predilection for a pro-Soviet 
policy, and was disposed towards the most comprehensive social 
reforms. 

Then it suddenly transpired, after the lapse of several weeks, 
that Azerbaijan had once again come under the control of the 
central government, that the separatist regime had been liquid- 
ated, and the tools of Moscow deported; that Ministers of the 
Tudeh movement had “resigned,” the party itself becoming the 
object of “search-warrants” and of a combination of measures 
equivalent to depriving it of leadership; that on October 22, 1947, 
Parliament had refused almost unanimously (by 102 votes out 
of 104) to sanction the creation of the long-deferred Russo- 
Iranian petroleum company that had been proposed by the 
Prime Minister on pressing “invitation” from Moscow. 
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To all these measures, which amounted to nothing less than 
a ringing declaration of the independence of Teheran in face 
of Soviet aims, the Kremlin remained impassive, to the great 
disillusionment of its partisans in Iran, of whom only a few 
had had the chance of crossing the frontier and seeing what 
was the true state of affairs there. One can spend a lot of time 
in trying to divine the deep motives behind the Soviet attitude. 
Perhaps the U.S.S.R. feared that through provoking too sharp a 
cleavage on Persian soil she would close the greater part of 
the country to her influence, and give rise to violent reactions 
there. Looked at from a wider view-point, it seems there may 
have been a stage, a stage of withdrawal this time, in the cold 
war between East and West—a stage which, with plenty of 
sang-froid and of social sense, Ghavam Sultaneh knew how to 
exploit to his fullest advantage. 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


But it was a miracle without a morrow, it is said almost every- 
where: as much by those (and they are legion) to whom the 
righting of the situation has not finally brought any relief, as 
among the disinterested observers who have been trying to 
discover the true reasons of the continuing chaos. 

It is a fact that since December 10, 1947, the date of the 
resignation of Ghavam Sultaneh, who had maintained himself 
in power for nearly two years, political instability has been the 
rule, and the government has not been strong enough to under- 
take far-reaching reforms. Also, the heads of government have 
frequently been changed. First, M. Hakim, who appears to 
have been chiefly concerned with ousting key officials who 
favoured his predecessor, whilst continuing to repress elements 
of the Left. In the following June, six months later, the general 
discontent had caused him to be out-voted, and he handed over 
the reigns of office to Abdul Hussein Hajir, who was persona grata 
in the most diverse circles. To this minister of the transition 
succeeded in December 1948 Mohamed Saed, who, like his pre- 
decessor, had only an insignificant majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

In March 1949, Mohammed Saed resigned for the third time, 
but once again was charged with forming a new cabinet. There 
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was a dearth of politicians of strong enough personality to make 
secure a government that was beset with snares, and to shoulder 
the responsibility of a situation that was deteriorating from day 
to day. This last cabinet was ephemeral, and it was M. Ali 
Mansour, chairman of the organization of the seven-year plan, 
who formed the new ministry. 


THE PRIVILEGED CLASS 

But there are the few who deny that the “miracle” was with- 
out a morrow. On the contrary, it would be more appropriate 
to call it a lasting success, assert those who are rooted in 
privileges of which they do not intend to be deprived, even if 
the fate of the country depends on it. In appearance nothing 
has changed, and the benefits of the master-stroke of Ghavam 
Sultaneh have not disappeared. In fact, looking back over the 
various developments, we see no sign, even of a negative nature, 
of a tangible change in the apparent situation. In brief, the 
withdrawal of the U.S.S.R. was confirmed, and it made no 
attempt to regain lost ground or start a war of nerves with 
Persia. Life continues, without widespread troubles, which for 
a certain class, the privileged few, represents the essential and 
means prosperity. 

There is no doubt about it, this privileged class has been 
ruling the country, and leading it to ruin since the departure of 
foreign troops, the Ghavam régime alone excepted. Composed 
of elements that are quite disparate but united by their former 
privileges: officers of high rank, great landed proprietors, rich 
manufacturers, politicians above all, there are added to these all 
those who, in the course of the difficult years of the Occupation, 
have been able, thanks to war trading, to acquire considerable 
fortunes, which they have been employing since then to the best 
advantage. This exploitation is all the more flagrant in view 
of the general misery. These groups, of course, are opposed 
on principle to all reforms of a scope wide enough to impinge 
upon their interests, which would therefore provoke the gravest 
repercussions. It is a phenomenon common to all the Middle 
East, where politicians and large proprietors maintain a state 
of lethargy which means misery for the greatest number, power 
and wealth for a few. Enemies of every revolution, they are 
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none the less hostile to an evolution more insidious, which in 
the present state of things, can only be realised with their 
consent. 

What makes this state of affairs so precarious in the case 
of Persia, is that the U.S.S.R. is at the gates of the territory, 
with more than two thousand kilometres of common frontier. 
And the presence, in the frontier provinces, of ethnic minorities, 
which a policy of age-old persecution and contumely had caused 
to lean towards the U.S.S.R., does not make things any easier. 
No measure has been promulgated in Iran as in Turkey, that 
shows on the part of the rulers any intention of according fairer 
treatment to minorities, whilst Kurds and Armenians see them- 
selves granted spectacular guarantees in the U.S.S.R. that awaken 
lively interest on the Persian side of the frontier. Now, these 
minorities are important, in particular the Kurds—who total 
three millions, scattered in numerous provinces, whilst there 
are scarcely 80,000 in the U.S.S.R.—and there are numerous 
Orthodox and other Christian communities (Assyrians, Armen- 
ians.) 

THE SHAH 

There are great hopes that the King will eventually intervene. 
A young prince of thirty years of age, of European education 
and tastes, brought up according to democratic principles with 
which he is profoundly imbued, Mohammed Reza Shah does not 
appear disposed to follow the authoritarian path of his father, 
for which many maintain that the time is ripe. But neither does 
he intend to be confined to a representative role, nor to be 
assigned to purely honorary duties. Midway between the par- 
liamentary monarchy in the Scandinavian style and the dicta- 
torial methods of the late Reza Pahlevi, he has on several occa- 
sions made clear his intention of setting the stamp of his 
personality on the political and administrative machine, whilst 
at the same time scrupulously respecting the will of the people. 
He has been reproached for his personal fortune, which, despite 
the confiscation of the imposing one of his father’s, has been 
found to be considerable, and is augmented by appreciable re- 
venues from a civil list. 

Around him are grouped progressive political men and young 
people, technicians, members of the general staff, intellectuals, 
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planners, all desirous of doing useful work after getting rid of 
the politicians. American business circles seem desirous of see- 
ing the Court and its dynamic collaborators, who are animated 
with a new spirit, in control of the handling of foreign credits, 
which have been handled by the political class in so remiss a 
manner as to impede distribution. It is only they who have the 
power to counterbalance, by their will for reform, the revolu- 
tionary intentions of the Tudeh party. 


THE TUDEH PARTY 


Sent underground in 1949 after the attempted assassination of 
the Shah, the Tudeh party had had its share of the limelight 
at the debut of the government of Ghavam Sultaneh. Founded 
in 1942, under the direction of Prince Mirzah, after the departure 
of the sovereign who had banned political groupings, the party 
has made sure of a following of peasants and workmen through 
its demands for land partition, compulsory education and the 
improvement of the condition of the masses. From the middle 
of 1945, they had become so strong in Azerbaijan, and particularly 
in Tabriz, an important town of 200,000 inhabitants, as to make 
open manifestations in favour of autonomy, to such an extent 
that on January 11, 1946 the Teheran Government made an 
appeal to UN for a ruling on its dispute with the U.S.S.R. over 
this province. (It was, however, to withdraw its appeal on 
April 15, 1946). Powerfully formed, grouping its members in 
syndicates, presenting a clearly defined programme of reforms, 
and a clear-cut political line trending towards the U.S.S.R., this 
party of the extreme Left had become at the time the most 
powerful and the most dynamic, and towards it was oriented a 
large part of the population attracted by its will for social reform. 
The end of the resistance of Azerbaijan (June 1946), if it did not 
imply, as was once believed, the swan-song of the party, brought 
about, however, its disorganization and deprived it for a time of 
its privileges. Everywhere militants of the extreme Left were 
roughly handled and arrested, their quarters occupied, their 
activities banned; reformed on a more discreet basis, however, 
the party managed to keep going until it was suppressed by royal 
decree. After the attempt at assassination of the Shah in Febru- 
ary 1949, the Tudeh party was dissolved and declared illegal. 
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Incessant measures have been taken since then to preclude its 
secret reconstitution, and at the beginning of 1950 twenty-one of 
its leaders were deported to the islands of the Persian Gulf. The 
Tudeh party remains, in spite of everything, the sole formation 
at present that is well-disciplined and organized and has a well- 
defined programme, which it undertakes to carry into effect if it 
comes into power. If by reason of the absence of official existence 
of the Tudeh party it is difficult to state precisely what it stands 
for, it must nevertheless be admitted that it crystallizes discon- 
tent, and has a chance of gaining power through anarchy and 
the prevailing poverty. 


SOME SOURCES OF DIFFICULTY 


Without doubt there has been the war, with foreign occupa- 
tion, requisitions, the closing of the German market (sales to 
which before the war attained more than 600 millions of rials 
annually), then the reduction of trade with the U.S.S.R. (24 mil- 
lion rials of exports in 1948, as compared with 455 millions in 
1937), the difficulties of commerce with the rest of Europe, politi- 
cal instability following upon the liquidation of the authoritarian 
régime: but these incontestable sources of difficulty do not explain 
everything. The government counts too much on the royalties 
from the A.I.0.C. for making up the deficit. But one begins to 
see in Teheran that these resources will not perhaps last for 
ever, and that it would be good to return, through a tightened 
control or a monopoly of external trade, to a balanced economy. 

Two recent trade treaties, signed by Iran, may improve her 
economic position. The agreement of December, 1949 with Turkey 
permits the reciprocal movement of the goods of each country 
across the territory of the other. This will facilitate the trade of 
Persia with Eastern and Mediterranean Europe, and that of Tur- 
key with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan, chiefly by the route 
Tabriz-Bazargan (frontier post)-Trebizond-Iskanderun, an ancient 
historical highway. No less favourable is the agreement con- 
cluded with France at the beginning of 1949, dealing with a value 
of 720 million rials, half of which is for import of machines and 
automobiles, chemical and colouring products, films and books, 
and half for export of gum, wool, dried fruits, hides and carpets, 
cotton, silk, and vegetable oil. 
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THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

Which will triumph finally, governmental Jaissez-faire, or the 
will of the young shah? In the course of these last months, some 
reforms have been carried out. A senate has been created, in 
conformity, it must be added, with the terms of the imperial 
Constitution of 1906, in the attempt to put an end to the all- 
powerfulness of the one and only Chamber, the Majlis. Extended 
public powers, obtained by modification of the Constitution, will 
permit the sovereign to dissolve Parliament in case of a grave 
political crisis. Elections were organized, of which the result 
(and for a very good reason) has scarcely modified the political 
chess-board. In the end the most substantial reform has consisted 
in the resurrection of a measure organising a seven-year plan of 
economic development; credits have been voted, terms and condi- 
tions arranged in detail, improvements provided for that are to 
necessitate the employment of more than four thousands foreign 
experts. But reforms are only of value when carried out, and on 
this point the authorities cannot help being pessimistic: is there 
not a risk of anarchy’s compromising these efforts, praiseworthy 
in themselves, but poorly backed by a feeble government? 


Paris, France 
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A Note on “British Overvaluations 
and Devaluations” 


Gordon W. Stead 


M®’ I be permitted to take issue with the conclusions Professor 

Malach draws from the interesting and lucid analysis in his recent 
article?’ It will be my contention that this apparent contradiction 
is due to the omission of certain vital factors which must have a place 
alongside his analysis in order that the conclusions may be valid. I have 
been living in England for the past year in order to carry out an economic 
research project and have had occasion to make my own assessment of 
the current aspects of the problems Professor Malach discusses. From 
the vantage point of the wrong side of the dollar gap things look some- 
what different and factors must be taken into account of which there 
seems to be little general awareness in North America. 

To allude first to a lesser question which Professor Malach poses, 
I would suggest that the much-discussed lack of adaptability in Britain is 
at least in part a function of the speed at which the underlying condi- 
tions have changed. Professor F. W. Paish estimates the real capital loss 
of the United Kingdom during the war years as “perhaps a fifth of the 
capital we owned in 1939.’* This loss is almost equal to the entire 
annual postwar Gross National Product. Gross Capital Formation im- 
mediately before the war was of the order of 15 per cent of the Gross 
National Product. In addition to this, the war vastly expedited latent 
and deep-seated changes in the pattern of trade. This took the inter- 
acting forms of efforts in the less well-developed countries to raise their 
standards of living and to increase national self-sufficiency, often ac- 
companied by a quest for political independence, where it did not 
already exist, which was considered a means to these ends. The primary 
producers, except in North America, thus tended to keep their products 
at home to feed either their people of their growing industry, while 
many of Britain’s traditional markets were restricted either by the new 
local competition or by government regulations having the effect of 
encouraging the growth of such local competition. Thus the terms of 
trade, which reflect the relative values of only those goods which still 
enter into international trade, moved severely against the United 
Kingdom. At this point Britain’s power to produce her traditional 
exports had become hampered by the reduction in her capital. 

‘'V. W. Malach, “British Overvaluations and Devaluations,” /nterna- 
tional Journal, Vol. V, No. 1 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 48-60. 

*F. W. Paish, “Savings and Investment,” Westminster Bank Review, 
November, 1948, pp. 1-9. 
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I would agree with Professor Malach that the Labour Government 
probably created the welfare state more rapidly than was consistent 
with the need to control inflation and to recoup the capital losses. How- 
ever, health was deemed, not demonstrably unreasonably, to have a 
bearing on productivity, and labour is the immediate shortage in Britain 
at the moment. Moreover, this excessive speed is partly a function of 
the political system, which threatens the continuance in office of a 
government every five years. But now that this welfare state has been 
created, it may be, but it does not follow, that the dismantling of its 
less essential features would contribute sufficiently to the stemming of 
inflation to offset the losses involved. The discharge of dental mechanics 
now making false teeth would result in a saving only of the materials 
they would use unless they could rapidly be absorbed into more essential 
industries. Such cases may well raise almost insuperable problems of 
training, seniority, housing and the uprooting of members of a com- 
munity, at least if it occurs rapidly on any great scale. 

As to interest rates, it is my belief that the waiting list for new 
investment in the present conditions of repressed inflation is such that 
only a spectacular increase in rates would have any effect. What is more, 
labour suspicions would be aroused by any such move and it is upon 
the relative absence of these suspicions that the stop on the wage-price 
spiral depends. There is a real dilemma here as to how to control the 
volume of investment. The Labour Government has elected to use 
direct selective controls rather than the undiscriminating one of 
interest rates in a world setting of discriminatory practices which distort 
the classical incentives. Nor am I satisfied that when governments 
invest at least partly for political reasons while business does so for 
commercial motives only, an increase in rates would have the salutory 
effect on the large government sector that Professor Malach seeks. 


The release of sterling balances is another area into which political 


considerations intrude. I feel that there is little to be gained by 
regarding them as debts. Disputes about how they arose and how 
fast Britain may wish, from her own point of view, to discharge them 


generate more heat than light. Once the emphasis is placed on their 
function as “President Truman’s Fourth Point in action,” ‘Marshall 
Aid one stage removed,” or some such label, the problem is seen in 
perspective. Admittedly, much of this ‘aid’ has been dissipated in 
consumption, but the countries concerned, particularly those that have 
just become free of United Kingdom direction, would object violently 
to any oblique re-imposition of control. None the less, the bare fact 
is that the so-called unrequited exports are contributing in some degree 
to the stability of an Asia under the shadow of Communism. The 
rate of release of these balances will be determined by the almost 
desperate need of the recipients and our need to support them within 
the setting of Britain’s ability to pay. The British standard of living 
is little lower than before the war on the average and is actually higher 
for most of the large proportion of the population which is below that 
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average. It might well go slightly lower (even then not nearly so low 
as during the war) in the interests of stability in the east. While, in 
Professor Malach’s terms, Britain’s attempts to pay off her war debts is 
having unpleasant consequences for the British standard of life, the 
consequences of collapse and Communism in the areas affected might 
well be more unpleasant. 

Nor is it, from Britain’s point of view at least, a solution to suggest 
that the United States take over these balances. This would merely 
extend the use of American products in what has been primarily a 
British market and create a sterling problem alongside the present 
dollar problem. 

This brings me to my next point. The present world trade im- 
balance cannot be completely analysed, as is often done, let alone solved, 
in terms of disparity of the quality and quantity of capital. That, of 
course, has its place. But the striking fact is that the core of the 
problem, the United States, has a surplus at its present standard of living 
of both raw materials and manufactures. This is undoubtedly partly 
due to the differing man-capital ratios in the two countries. But this 
ratio itself is partly due to another which is, in its own right, of crucial 
importance. This is the man-resources ratio. The United States surely 
ranks first in these two taken together and it is this which produces the 
chronic imbalance today. This imbalance takes the form of successive 
crises because it is the symptoms that are being attacked rather than 
the disease. Given the present United States standard of living, the 
American economy can and does produce surpluses in both raw materials 
and manufactures, so that the classical pattern of British trade which 
involved exchange of the one for the other is not possible. In this 
context, no amount of incentives will induce the British manufacturer 
to invade successfully the American market except insofar as he may 
have what amounts to a natural monopoly. He is doing this already, 
although no doubt production could be expedited in the few lines 
concerned. The American economy is too strong to suffer any great 
quantity of British goods to enter on a broad front. This could find 
expression not only through the machinery of tariffs and administrative 
frustrations at the border, but also in “Buy American” advertising, in 
prejudices and in inevitable price wars if pushed this far. 

However, there is another variable which is under some degree 
of control. This is technical skill in the widest sense. Leadership in 
this field can help to offset the disadvantages resulting from an adverse 
relationship of the ratios. Scientific developments are being encour- 
aged in Britain and available figures strongly suggest that the import- 
content of exports has been sharply reduced since 1938 to an extent 
that more than offsets the worsening of the terms of trade in the 
classes of goods involved.’ Since the stock of capital goods is down 

A very rough indication of this phenomenon is obtained by com- 
paring the index numbers of price and volume of raw material imports 
with those of manufactured exports. The following figures are derived 
throughout from the indices of these two categories only: 335 
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as compared with pre-war, this would seem to imply a higher skill- 
content in exports with beneficial effects on the balance of payments. 
Spectacular examples of what I mean are at present being developed 
in the field of aero-engineering. However, such leadership is peculiarly 
subject to leakages and perhaps cannot be expected by itself fully to 
restore stable equilibrium in foreign trade. Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments problem is due to the fact that the higher proportionate skill- 
content of her exports, although considerable, is not yet sufficient to 
offset both the adverse movement of her over-all terms of trade and her 
foreign capital losses at an acceptable standard of living. 

What is more, since Britain has approached over-all balance, her 
payments problem boils down to that with the hard currency areas, 
particularly the United States. On the other hand, the internal problem 
for the United States is the stable maintenance of her domestic expendi- 
ture. The American tendency towards a surplus is the key to both. To 
put it briefly and, for emphasis, in nor-classical terms, there are four 
variables: resources, capital (quantity and quality), skill and the stan- 
dard of living (for the moment including the rate of investment). For 
internal stability and a balanced exchange account over any con- 
siderable period of time the first three must add up to the fourth.* In 
both Britain and the United States they do not owing to institutional 
rigidities. As I see it, the standard of living in Britain is now high 
relative to present resources, capital and skill; in the United States it 
is low. 

If this analysis is correct, the solution must lie in one of three 
directions, or in a complex thereof, 

1. A reduction in the British standard. This is probably a sl} 
run necessity until such time as new skills can be developed to offset 
the degree to which Britain lags behind the United States in relative 
economic power. However, it leaves us with the American domestic 
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Value Imported per Terms of Volume Imported per 
Year Given Value Exported Trade Given Value Exported 
1938 100 100 
1946 77 64 
1947 87 67 
1948 77 57 
1949 80 59 





Imports are c.i.f., exports are f.o.b. This table is subject to some qualifi- 
cations, but the change in the last column from pre-war is so striking as 
to suggest some significance. The National Expenditure or Output has 
not changed nearly sufficiently to account for it. The above calculations 
were made from index numbers of average values, but the use of a 
constant-weighted price index produces essentially the same result. 
Sources: Board of Trade Journal, February 7, 1948, February 5, 1949, Febru- 
ary 4, 1950; Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Service; Trade and 
Navigation Accounts. 


‘Since the three independent variables are dynamic, this formulation 
does not, of course, bear on the problem of cycles. 
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instability resulting from her surpluses, which has unfortunate reper- 
cussions abroad. 

2. An increase in the American standard. This can be only a 
partial answer. To some extent it is probably taking place already 
through union action and the pressure for “Fair Deal” legislation. But 
this also leaves its legacy inasmuch as it gives us no guarantee whatever 
that the high rate of investment in the United States will not continue 
and thereby maintain the balance of payments problem one jump 
ahead of the standard of living solution. 

3. Migration of persons or real capital on a scale sufficient to 
establish the balance of national man-resources and man-capital ratios 
at least at the point where the remaining international differences in 
living standards cease to be dangerous. The scale required is colossal 
and limitations on the rate spring immediately to mind. Loaned capital 
will not serve the purpose in today’s context for a number of reasons, 
perhaps the chief of which is that the United States is likely to continue 
to forge ahead at any rate of American lending abroad which is within 
the realm of practical politics and thus prevent other countries from 
“catching up” to the point where repayment is possible. 

Thus qualified, it will be objected that these solutions are no 
solutions at all. Taken together, there may be some hope. At least 
a statement of the problem may contribute to its solution and may 
indicate the directions in which we must work. Failure to do so 
involves us in the risk of a cataclysmic solution through war. 

I have set down these perhaps drastic, if tentative conclusions 
because I believe it to be necessary to put our thinking in perspective. 
I feel that Professor Malach’s policies would be abortive because the 
terms of reference within which he has thought have been incomplete 
in that the political and geographic factors here suggested were omitted. 
The policy must work in society as a whole rather than in one of its 
aspects (in his case, the economic). In other words, the sweep of our 
vision must be broadened so that we can see the fundamentals of our 
problem. Then, and only then, can the mechanical details of interest 
rates, the exchanges and incentives take their place as co-operating 
elements in the grand solution. It may be, of course, that I too have 
omitted factors, either because my thinking is still in train or because 
I have compressed my views into this short note. If I have prompted 
discussion, I shall be well satisfied. 


London, England, February 28th, 19 
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Crisis in Asia 

Political and social revolution, with national unity and sovereign 
independence as driving factors, has attained flood proportions since 
1945 in the Asiatic world. Large areas of the Orient have long been 
in revolt against the patterns of the past—against political, economic, 
and social servitude to privileged groups, whether foreign or native. The 
Japanese slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics” has served as a delayed-action 
bomb to peoples struggling against Western “colonialism,” and now the 
Soviet Union has offered them Communism with its ready-made slogans 
for a confluence of diverse, deep-seated discontents. Poverty, disease, 
land-hunger, usurious interest rates, sweated labour, oppressed minori- 
ties, alien rule are among the causes of a discontent long held in check. 
While such conditions make easy the work of the professional agitators 
and the revolutionaries, a few of whom were trained in Moscow, most of 
the leadership of the revolutionary movements are native sons—“profes- 
sional men, minor public officials, other graduates of western-type schools” 
[Bruno Lasker]—who yearn for a larger share in the material and 
intellectual life of the modern world. 

While the subtle expansionist instrument of Russian Communism 
identifies itself with nationalist revolution throughout Asia—which may 
in time prove a boomerang of fateful consequences to the Politburo’s 
schemes—have the Western democracies been doing all they can to dis- 
solve the age-old fears of Western imperialism and gain the confidence 
of the forces of reform? Urging reform, while supporting outmoded 
régimes, whether in Indo-China, Southern Korea, or Formosa, cannot 
but recall to Asian peoples their tragic rdle of pawns in imperial struggles 
for world power. The Korean people, longing for national independence, 
“see in the present U.S. policy of the creation of a strong Japan, a terrify- 
ing resemblance to the events of 1902-1904, which resulted in a Russo- 
Japanese war and their own loss of statehood” [George M. McCune]. 
American foreign policy, prisoner of the military mentality, of the “Old 
China” lobby, of Congressional politics of a type that does little to enhance 
the democratic ideal, and of its disastrous mistakes in China and Korea, 
has largely dissipated the great powers of the United States for leadership 
in Asia. The new free nations of the Commonwealth—India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon—Indonesia, all but abandoned by the Western powers to 
the mercies of Dutch “police action” and rescued at last largely through 
the moral influence of an Asian Conference at New Delhi under Nehru’s 
leadership, and the Philippines—these new states can be a potent magnet 
in the democratic appeal to the Asiatic masses. Indeed, if given material 
aid and technical assistance under international auspices, and in quan- 
tities a hundred times greater than those presently contemplated, and 
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if encouraged to assume the role of a Third Force interposed between 
the two rival colossi, the United States and the Soviet Union, these new 
Asian republics and perhaps even the new China may in the long-run 
contribute greatly to the all-important work of synthesis in a divided 
and fear-stricken world. 

Persual of the books listed below* should assist us to understand 
Asia and its problems in its own social and economic context. They 
should assist us in dissuading ourselves of some long established 
illusions regarding the Orient: For example, that the turmoil in Asia 
is the result largely of an ideological conflict between the communist 
and non-communist worlds; that a strong foothold exists anywhere 
in Asia for free capitalist enterprise organized politically around the 
kind of democratic institutions familiar in Western Europe or North 
America: and that the forms or institutions characterizing the Western 
democratic way will be the universal pattern for Asia, for China, or 
even for our new Commonwealth nations of the East. General Carlos 
Romulo supports this point of view in his reference to China’s resistance 
to imported systems, in his article appearing in the New York Times 
Magazine in September 1949: 

China itself is too vast and populous a land, too massive and un- 

wieldy, too heavily overgrown with the traditions of individualism 

and tolerance to be recast in the iron mold of a doctrinaire ideology. 

There will be a time—a long time, it is almost certain—of internal 

reorganization and adjustment, of agrarian reforms and reforms in 

government, but the basic characteristics of the Chinese people will 
reshape instead of being shaped by the mold of imported systems. 

Korea Today, the first of the volumes under review, is the work of a 
leading American authority with — personal knowledge of Korea. 
Sponsored by the Institute of Pacific Relations, it was completed on the 
eve of the present conflict by ies. McCune and Mr. Arthur L. Grey, 
following the death of the author, Professor George McCune, in 1948. 
It provides the most comprehensive and timely analysis of Korea since 
the “liberation” and division of this unhappy land of 30,000,000 inhabi- 





*George M. McCune, Korea Today (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders, 1950. xxi, 372pp. $4.75, 
members $3.80): G. B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan (New York: 
Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1950. xvi, 504pp. $8.50, 


members $6.80); Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States and ban (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders, 


1950. xviii, 357 pp. $5.50, members $4.40); Kokutat No Hongi: Card 
Principles of the tional Entity of Japan, trans. by John Owe: n Gauntlett 
and edited with introdt iction by Robert King Hall (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders, 1950, viii, 200pp. 
$5.00, members $4.00); Owen Lattimore, Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and the 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China and Russia (Boston: Little, Brown. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1950, xii, 288pp. $4.00, members $3.20); New 
Forces In Asia, edited by Bruno Lasker (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
Reference Shelf, 1950. 237pp. $1.75); Harley Farnsworth McNair & 
Donald F. Lach, Modern Far Eastern International Relations (New York, 
London, Toronto: Van Nostrand Co., 1950. xi, 68lpp. $7.50, members 


$6.50). 
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tants. Following a brief survey of Korea’s forty years under Japanese 
domination, it analyses the American and Russian military occupations, 
the political and economic policies followed north and south of the 
38th parallel, the efforts of the United Nations to unify the country, and 
the tragic fate of a people whose present and future remain at the mercy 
of intensified international rivalries, and internal dissension. It con- 
cludes with a valuable collection of essential documents relating to 
Korean foreign affairs. 

Although the authors failed to discern the approaching invasion 
of the southern Republic of Korea by the Soviet-sponsored Democratic 
People’s Republic of (northern) Korea, they found on the other hand 
little evidence in this ill-fated land of an early rapprochement in United 
States-U.S.S.R. relations. They unhesitatingly blame _ international 
rivalry and conflicting ideologies for making a paradox of the liberation 
of Korea. These forces, together with the political and economic deve- 
lopments within the two zones during the military occupation, so 
entrenched the respective régimes as to lead Korea almost inexorably 
into perpetuating the American-Soviet conflict in its own affairs, despite 
the longing of the great majority of Koreans for both national independ- 
ence and unity. 

In the north, a Soviet prototype Korean regime was established 
very early in the occupation, through local Communists and Soviet 
Koreans (from Outer Mongolia, Siberia and the Russian Maritime 
Province) who had accompanied the occupying forces after long years of 
refuge from the Japanese yoke. With considerable skill Soviet authori- 
ties kept in the background, while this body of highly disciplined Korean 
Communists lost no time in initiating social and economic revolution 
embodying among other things the nationalization of former Japanese 
industry and the extremely popular land reform of 1946 whereby 
725,000 landless farmers and small holders were given free of charge 
more than one million hectares of land, which had belonged to Japanese 
colonizers or their accomplices. 

In the south, on the other hand, the United States Military Govern- 
ment and its Korean elements (officially named the South Korean In- 
terim Government) fashioned their controls after the former Japanese 
administration, and a hierachy of American officials held a tight grip 
on the operations of every department. Moreover, during the three 
years of United States control (which ended August 15, 1948), there 
was little underlying unity in American policy, much of the Occupation 
was of an impromptu nature, and increasingly it acquiesced in favour 
of extreme rightist groups possessing superior organization and openly 
hostile towards the Communists. As the authors state, “the production 
of a viable democracy in a country which had been politically dead for 
thirty-five years demarded more positive encouragement than the 
occupation force was prepared to give.’”’ And despite the fact that the 
Korean economy, suffering from a feudal agriculture and Japanese 
industrial exploitation, demanded drastic reform measures, the highly- 
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placed occupation officials and Syngman Rhee’s autocratic régime were 
apparently opposed to making any material changes in the existing 
social-economic pattern. Such conditions constituted an invitation to 
aggressive action from the North, given the existing state of dismember- 
ment, the Korean fear of a renascent Japan, and the unstable defensive 
resources of the South. 

That cultural, economic and political considerations should by no 
means be ranked secondary to short-term military considerations in 
their bearing on developments among the Asiatic peoples, becomes 
abundantly clear from a reading of G. B. Sansom’s brilliant study of 
The Western World and Japan. At present Director of the East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University, Sir George Sansom was a member of 
the British Foreign Service for forty-three years, serving mainly in 
Japan and Korea and latterly as Minister at the British Embassy in 
Washington. He has long ranked as the leading British authority on 
Japan, and in his latest book he portrays in a masterly manner, against 
a background survey of cultural relationships between East and West, 
how Japan reacted to Western influences from the time of her earliest 
European contacts down to her entry into international life near the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

Following a survey of European enterprises in Asia during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and a rather detailed 
discussion of Christian evangelism in China, Japan and other Asian 
lands, the author devotes the major portion of his book to a masterly 
treatment of Japanese civilization as developed under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in comparative seclusion, of the gradual penetration of 
Western influences, and of the steps by which Japanese tradition at 
times bowed to Western practices and at times fought against new 
doctrine—whether having to do with political or economic forces, law, 
education and religion, or literary trends, intellectual currents and eco- 
nomic thought. He makes it clear that the need of Western science and 
Western machines for the purposes of national defence was one of the 
most compelling reasons for opening the country to Western intercourse. 
This motive dictated the shape of Japan’s industrial economy, with its 
emphasis on heavy industry, and postponed indefinitely the solution of 
an agrarian problem that has harassed Japanese governments ever 
since. Nevertheless, legacies from a past little touched by foreign in- 
fluence remained to resist and moderate the influence of Western 
example—the Tokugawa habit of state intervention in commerce and 
industry, the trading monopolies of the Zaibatsu, which financial oli- 
garchy had its origin in such wealthy houses of merchant bankers as 
Mitsui, Iwasaki, Sumitomo, Yasuda and others. “There is not evidence 
enough to show,” concludes Sansom, “that because she adopted Western 
machines and commercial practices to her own uses Japan became 
Western in the essence of her national character by the close of the nine- 
teenth century.” And he has grave doubts “whether any of the chief 
civilizations of Asia will, even if they voluntarily follow a Western 
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economic pattern, submit to Western precept or example in political, 
social or religious life.” 

A scholarly appraisal of present-day Japan under the Occupation, 
accompanied by documentary appendices including the new Japanese 
Constitution, is to be found in The United States and Japan, the most recent 
volume in The American Foreign Policy Library, edited by Sumner Welles 
Professor Edwin O. Reischauer of Harvard is well equipped to write 
authoritatively on Japan, having been a resident of the country for 
seventeen years and having served the U.S. State Department in various 
capacities in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs during and since the war. 

Professor Reischauer acknowledges the fact that behind “the sham 
facade of international control,” through the thirteen-power Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington and the four-power Allied Council for Japan 
in Tokyo, the Occupation has been and remains today essentially “an 
American show.” MacArthur’s huge staff is overwhelmingly American; 
all occupation policies have grown out of the “United States Initial 
Post-Surrender Policy for Japan” which, while conforming to the simple 
terms of the Cairo Declaration (Dec. 1, 1943) and the Potsdam Pro- 
clamation (July 26, 1945), is essentially an American policy statement. 
Our author reviews the problems of the Occupation, the efforts to de- 
militarize and democratize Japan, and the estimates of both the optimists 
and the pessimists as to the measure of success attained. In weighing 
the hopes and fears for the future he is inclined to the belief that it 
would have been wiser for the Americans not to have had the temerity 
to assume the whole responsibility for Japan. After the United States 
policy blunders in both China and Korea, no one can view the situation 
in Japan without misgivings. 

Two staggering problems cry out for solution: the economic re- 
construction of Japan in order that her people may prosper and develop 
a higher standard of living; and the political conversion of the Japanese 
into safe and co-operative members of international society. The first 
calls for her commercial revival as a leading world trader, despite the 
“iron curtain,’ the revolutionary state of the Far East, and the em- 
bittered hostility of her former customers. The successful surmounting 
of the second will be gravely endangered if MacArthur persists in his 
policy of making Japan a military ally. The United States should 
ponder well the author’s warning: 

In view of Japan’s strong militaristic tradition and the record 
of recent history in which the Japanese Army played the leading 
role in scuttling the young and still very imperfect democratic 
institutions of prewar Japan, it would be too much to hope that 
Japan could be both a military and an ideological ally. As the 
former she might render the United States valuable aid, if war 
were to come in the next few years, but she would unquestionably 
render a greater disservice by driving the rest of Asia away from 
us and presumably into the other camp. As an ideological ally, 
she could be of inestimable value in strengthening the cause of 
democracy throughout Asia. The choice to any but the narrowest 
of military minds should be an obvious one. 
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In the final analysis, if democracy is to develop in Japan—through 
the long and arduous process of being literally “made in Japan”, her 
leaders must radically amend the cardinal principles of the national 
entity of Japan as propagated in such works as Kokutat No Hongi. 
Published by the Japanese government in 1937, and circulated as 
required reading among teaching staffs of all schools from the univer- 
sity to the elementary school level, this handbook presented in compact 
form the basic norms for social and political thinking, centring in the 
belief or religious faith in the divine origin of Japan, its people, and 
the divine infallibility and eternal succession of the Imperial House. 
Translated by John Owen Gauntlett, an official translator-interpreter 
in Occupation Headquarters, and edited with a valuable introduction by 
Robert King Hall of Columbia University, the book glorifies the 
Emperor, whom it is the individual’s all-pervading purpose to serve. 
“To receive the Emperor’s great august Will as one’s own is the rationale 
of making our historical ‘life’ live in the present; and on this is based 
the morality of the people.” The “Way of loyalty” and of individual 
“self-effacement” constitute the dominating theme, and despite the 
Emperor’s Rescript of January 1, 1946, denying divinity, the Japanese 
Cabinet published in the following November a statement declaring that 
the Japanese “national entity’ remained unchanged by the New Con- 
stitution which merely effected a change in the “form of government.” 
Clearly, there can be little hope of democracy thriving in Japan as long 
as the beliefs of the Kokutai No Hongt. persist and a peaceful and enlight- 
ened solution of her formidable economic problems has not been made 
paramount in both domestic and external fields. 

While developments in Japan are certain to effect significantly—for 
good or bad—the future of the Far East, the distinguished American 
scholar of Inner Asian peoples, Owen Lattimore, not unwisely focuses 
the attention of the West on the little-known Chinese province of 
Sinkiang in his recent book, Pivot of Asia. This crossroads region of Inner 
Asia, possessing a population of 3,730,000 comprising such nationalities 
as Uighurs, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Mongols, Iranians, Chinese, Russians, 
Manchus, Uzbeks, and Tatars, lies adjacent to the U.S.S.R., Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Pakistan and Tibet. Ninety per cent non-Chinese and pre- 
dominantly Moslem, their varied linguistic, cultural, religious, political, 
and economic frontiers are with various peoples in the above-mentioned 
adjacent lands. This frontier province of China has only intermittently 
been under Chinese control or sovereignty. While its natural orientation 
would appear to be towards Mongolia and the U.S.S.R., it is now possible 
that Sinkiang may be definitely integrated with the Chinese People’s 
Republic of Mao Tze-tung and thereby serve as a barrier to the Soviet 
Union’s uninterrupted expansion southward through the vast, continuous 
expanse of Inner Asian lands, remote from and still untouched by West- 
ern democratic influences. For the domestic interests of the Chinese 
Republic and the Soviet Union are not necessarily identical, and the 
Chinese Communists, as Chinese, are unlikely to renounce sovereignty in 
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a land long claimed as Chinese and today a key frontier region in the 
political balance of the world. 

With the emergence of Asia as perhaps the most dynamic region in 
the world, public leaders in the West will find much to enlighten them 
in the reference volume of background information and pro and con 
arguments from current books and periodicals compiled and edited by 
Dr. Bruno Lasker and appropriately entitled New Forces in Asta. The 
editor’s eleven pages of bibliography and his introductions to the various 
sections greatly enrich the volume which presents three articles on 
China’s protracted revolution, four on Japan between feudalism and 
democracy, five on the twin birth of India and Pakistan, eight on “Birth 
Pangs in Southeast Asia,’ four on the impact of the Occident, and five 
survey articles on the political and social rebirth of Asia. 

Among innumerable passages deserving of quotation space permits 
merely a few of the most significant. General Carlos P. Romulo, Philip- 
pine delegate to the United Nations, finds “three main drives behind the 
revolutionary changes sweeping across Asia. They are nationalism, com- 
munism and regionalism. Of these, nationalism is the oldest and still the 
most powerful.” “In Indochina,” he observes, “the leadership fell into 
Communist hands, not so much because of the intrinsic appeal of com- 
munism as because the Communist party was identified with the nation- 
alist struggle, first against the Japanese and later against the French.” 
And again, with discernment: “In the Asian countries where the metro- 
politan powers bowed to the historical imperative and recognized the 
native peoples’ right to a free and sovereign life of their own—as in the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan and Ceylon—the national movements were 
saved from perversion and found healthy expression in new democratic 
states functioning in the Western tradition.’”’ The consensus of opinion 
in this valuable handbook is that if entire regions embrace com- 
munism it will be largely for negative reasons—the Communist promises 
of plenty for all and loudly professed antagonism to the colonial system 
seem better than no promises at all. 

Our final volume, Modern Far Eastern International Relations, will prove 
of special value to university students concentrating upon the political 
impact of the West on the Far East in the Nineteenth Century and upon 
the relations of the United States and Russia with the countries of eastern 
Asia down to the spring of 1950. The first ten chapters (down to the 
commencement of the crisis of 1931) are essentially the work of my 
friend Professor Harley F. MacNair of the University of Chicago; the 
remaining ten chapters dealing with events since 1931, are written by 
his former student, Donald F. Lach, who assumed full responsibility for 
the volume upon the death of Dr. MacNair in 1947. The book is excep- 
tionally well illustrated with photographs of the leading statesmen of 
the period, excellent maps, and frequent quotations from primary 
sources, while generous documentation directs the student to extensive 
reference materials, both official and secondary. Its admirable surveys 
of nationalist movements in Southeastern Asia and of post-war develop- 
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ments in Japan, China and Korea greatly enhance the value of the 
volume, at this time of widespread internal upheaval and heated inter- 
national rivalry. 


Toronto, August 1950. C. Cecil Lingard 


Top Brass and Top Hat in American Policy 

It is still largely true that our knowledge of Allied diplomacy and 
military policy during and after World War Two is based upon the 
memoirs of the politicians and senior figures in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. When Mr. Churchill has completed his history of the war, 
which is presently passing before us majestically in review like a 
mighty battleship, the balance will be greatly redressed but, at his 
present speed, that is still four years in the offing. Meanwhile the 
deliberate reticence of statesmen and soldiers like Mr. Eden and Viscount 
Alexander, and the dullness of Field Marshal Montgomery’s writings are, 
from the historian’s point of view, in regrettable contrast to the revela- 
tions of three Secretaries of State; Messrs. Hull, Byrnes and Stettinius, 
the memoirs of a Secretary for War, Mr. Stimson, the brilliant biography 
of Harry Hopkins by Robert Sherwood, and the impressive amount of 
military and diplomatic history that has come or is promised from the 
pens of American generals and admirals. The sole and significant excep- 
tion to this policy of revelation and reminiscence is General Marshall 
whose silence we can both respect and regret. It is more than likely 
that the extent and rapidity of this output is due to the understandable 
desire of the American government to let the people know what their 
country achieved in the second world war and why it has encountered 
such difficulties in winning the peace as well as the war. This would 
certainly appear to be the case in the memoirs of Admiral Leahy and of 
Generals Clay and Smith. A second motive, which we know operated in 
the case of Stettinius, was to vindicate the policies of Roosevelt, whose 
enemies and detractors have not ceased to pursue him even beyond 
the grave. 

The volumes under review’ are not as exciting as Sherwood’s, 

G Vissi By H. H. Arnold, General of the Air Force. 1949. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Toronto: The Musson Book Co. 626 pp. $6.50.) 


I IVas There. By Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy. With a foreword 
by President Truman. 1950. (New York, Toronto: McGraw Hill Co. 
927 pp. $6.50.) 

Germa By General Lucius D. Clay. 1950. (New York, 


Toronto: Doubleday & Co. xiv, 522 pp. $5.25.) 

V/ Years in Moscow 3y Lieutenant General Walter Bedell 
Smith. 1950. (Philadelphia, New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 346 pp. $5.00.) 

Roosevelt: From Munich to Pearl Harbour. By Basil Rauch. 1950. (New 
York: Garden City Press. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd. ix, 

Har or Peace. By John Foster Dulles. 1950. (New York, Toronto: 
The Macmillan Co. vi, 274 pp. $1.35.) 


, 
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Roosevelt and Hopkins or as self-analytical as Mr. Stimson’s On Active 
Service in Peace and War. Four of them are by ‘Top Brass” who played a 
significant part in war or diplomacy or both. One is by a professional 
historian who is anxious to meet the accusations directed against Roose- 
velt by a school of thought which Professor Morison once effectively 
criticised as “History through a Beard.” The last is written by a policy 
maker, between tours of duty, as a primer for Americans upon the 
troubled condition of our world. If this reviewer’s experience is any 
criterion, their cumulative effect will be to increase the respect for 
American leadership in war and in peace but to cause some concern at 
the jurisdictional difficulties which plague American departments of 
government as well as trades unions. 

Any one who reads Global Mission will understand why two joyfully 
intoxicated G.I.’s from the 10lst Airborne division managed to get 
photographed on the Riviera with their arms around the General of the 
Air Force and hailed him as a “grand Joe” who had done a grand job. 
The late “Hap” Arnold was that kind of a man. Devoted to his branch 
of service, in which he was one of the first two army pilots to receive 
their training, loyal to his friends to the point of imperilling his own 
career, as in his championship of Billy Mitchell, the country boy from 
Pennsylvania, he created the greatest air force in history and literally 
wore himself out in the process. His Memoirs are both an exasperation 
and a delight. Their author with the help of his friend, William R. Laid- 
law, struggled for more than a year with what he described as “the 
countless problems presented by the editing of the vast material in- 
volved.”” The result cannot be described as better than a draw. The 
student of aeronautical history will be fascinated by the wealth of detail 
on the evolution of the American Air Force and with the General’s 
theories of air power. The student of World War strategy will profit 
greatly by Arnold’s description of his conferences with his opposite num- 
bers in the R.A.F. and in the sessions of the joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff. The student of politics and diplomacy 
will acquire more sidelights on Roosevelt as a leader, most of which are 
much to his credit, and valuable detail upon negotiations with Churchill 
and Stalin. The description of Arnold’s visit to London in April 1941, 
when many of the top British leaders were almost in a desperate frame 
of mind (it is curious that Churchill makes no reference to his conver- 
sations at that time with Arnold) is an important foot-note to that 
gloomy period, while the report of his conversations with Chiang Kai- 
shek in Chungking in 1943 do much to explain the increasing American 
lack of confidence in the Chinese leader’s statesmanship. For Stalin the 
general had a high respect as ‘apparently fearless, brilliant of mind, 
quick of thought and repartee, ruthless, a great leader, and having the 
courage of his convictions.” Like many others he was much impressed 
by the Marshal’s range of information and grasp of detail. For the 
Russians he acquired increasing distrust born of their lack of co-opera- 
tion, their grudging recognition of help extended them, and their treat- 
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ment of American airmen and planes downed in Russia. As a result, 
by the time of the Potsdam Conference both he and Air Marshal Portal 
believed that “the next enemy would be Russia.” There is some enlight- 
ening material upon the monopolistic attitude of the American navy in 
the Pacific compaign and frequently expressed irritation with the State 
Department whose officers, Arnold felt “always to be looking for the 
little men who aren’t there.” There is also a great deal of trivia about 
journeys, people and things which a bolder editor would have excised 
to the benefit of both the author and the reader. 

Admiral Leahy’s recollections, presented with no attempt at “fine” 
writing, reveal a blunt straightforward fighting man, a conservative by 
nature with the traditional distrust of British policy, the soul of loyalty, 
and a staunch patriot. Liked and trusted by Roosevelt since they first 
met in 1913 when the latter was assistant secretary of the Navy, he had 
been appointed after retirement from active duty to the governorship 
of Porto Rico. From that relative backwater of public service he was 
suddenly transferred to the Embassy at Vichy where the President 
wanted a man he could trust of a type who would and did appeal to 
Marshal Pétain. It was characteristic of the Roosevelt régime that 
Leahy during his fifteen months of duty in France never corresponded 
with the Secretary of State but wrote instead to the President or to 
Sumner Welles, the number two man in the State Department. The 
Admiral’s major task was “to keep the French on our side insofar as 
possible,” to convince the old Marshal that the interest of France lay in 
the defeat of the Axis, to give him information in line with that view 
which his ministers did not always convey to him, and “to explain 
clearly to the Marshal that this country would continue to give Britain 
aid short of war,” in line with the American policy of trying to aid any 
country resisting aggression. When the American position in France 
became almost useless after Pearl Harbor and the return of Laval to 
power, Admiral Leahy was recalled to Washington and was soon 
appointed personal Chief of Staff to the President as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. As Roosevelt told 
newsmen the Admiral would be “a sort of ‘leg man’” who would help 
him digest, analyze and summarise ‘a mass of material with which he 
had been trying to cope singlehandedly. Because of this daily contact 
with the President, Admiral Leahy also became chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States. With the exception of the Casa- 
blanca conference, (from which illness barred him) he was present at 
all the major Allied Conferences and took notes of the proceedings. 
These furnish the bulk of the book and, as President Truman states in 
his foreword “provide an authoritative source for all those interested 
in the strategy by wihch victory was achieved over the Axis powers in 
World War Two.” Leahy’s key position led Molotoff to propose a toast 
to him on one occasion as “the permanent member of all international 
conferences.” It made him like Hopkins, an avenue of approach to the 
President which many tried to exploit, including, it would appear, Dr. 
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Evatt. The Admiral managed to escape the dangerous complications 
that might result from such a position by rigidly refraining from inter- 
fering in political activities, except for his admitted attempt to help 
Byrnes secure the Vice-presidential nomination in 1944. His sense of 
duty appealed to President Truman as much as it had to his predecessor, 
and the former continued him in the post until his retirement in 1949. 

Like those who worked with Roosevelt in the crisis years Admiral 
Leahy has a great respect for his war leadership. It is his conviction 
that Franklin Roosevelt performed this portion of his constitutional 
duties “with greater skill and ability than any preceding President.” 
He acquits the President of any idea of playing politics in his war lead- 
ership, as is so frequently charged. As the author writes in italics: “To 
my knowledge he never made a single military decision with any thought 
of his own personal political fortunes.” Roosevelt’s techniques of leader- 
ship differed from his successor’s because of his lack of confidence in 
some of his executive departments and a corresponding inclination to 
take detailed action in his own hands with the assistance of such men 
as Leahy and Hopkins. President Truman has not, says the author, 
followed this system but has returned to the more normal policy of 
using his chief advisors as they would expect to be used. 

Besides the wealth of material in strategy there is much to be 
learned in this book about the relations of the Western powers with 
Russia, which corroborates the evidence of previous authorities. Al- 
though Roosevelt foresaw on June 26, 1941 that the Russian war might 
mean “the liberation of Europe from Nazi domination” he was then 
sanguine enough to think it was not necessary “to worry about any 
possibility of Russian domination.” Personal contact with Stalin im- 
pressed Leahy as it did others that here was “a highly intelligent man 
who spoke well and was determined to get what he could for Russia.” 
The author paraphrases and reveals for the first time a bitter note from 
Stalin to Churchill in the Spring of 1944 which he describes as “the 
strongest and most undiplomatic document I had ever seen exchanged 
between two ostensibly friendly governments.” He helped to draft an 
equally firm note to Stalin in April 1945, when the latter accused the 
Allies of secret negotiations with the Germans for a separate peace, in 
which Roosevelt declared that “frankly I cannot avoid a feeling of bitter 
resentment toward your informers whoever they are, for such vile mis- 
representations of my actions or those of my trusted subordinates.” 
Like Stettinius the author agrees that the concessions to Russia at Yalta 
were based upon the army’s belief that Russia’s help was necessary 
against Japan, a belief with which the Admiral firmly and wholeheart- 
edly differed. He was less hopeful than the bulk of the American dele- 
gation about the future after Yalta, because he recognized that “the 
essential agreement to destroy German militarism accepted at the Con- 
ference, would make Russia the dominating power in Europe.” “That in 
itself, in my opinion,” he writes, “carried a certainty of future interna- 
tional disagreements.” These doubts were intensified at Potsdam which 
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he describes in some respects as “the most frustrating” of the Big Three 
Conferences. Leahy’s account of the meeting is the fullest published to 
date and less optimistic in its tenor than the one previously supplied by 
Mr. Byrnes. He goes so far as to say that the complete impasse that 
developed over recognition of Soviet sponsored governments in Eastern 
Europe began the “cold war.” This declaration also throws some light 
on the firm attitude, President Truman could and did assume when 
necessary, and offers frank comments on Mr. Churchill’s relative lack of 
preparation for the Conference and Mr. Attlee’s difficulties with the 
Russians from the outset. This interesting and important volume closes 
with some blunt remarks about the atomic bomb, whose value the 
Admiral had minimised before it was dropped and whose use he 
deplores since it ‘‘will take us back in cruelty towards noncombatants 
to the days of Genghis Khan.” Yet in keeping with our current diffi- 
culties he closes by saying that until UN can guarantee security “the 
United States must have more and better atom bombs than any po- 
tential enemy.” 

With General Clay’s sober and detailed narrative, which is in many 
respects a series of essays drawn from vital official records and built 
around the theme of American policy in Germany, we enter the field 
of post-war policy and its application by soldier diplomats. From past 
experience Americans are accustomed to military leaders being either 
drafted for the Presidency or ardently seeking it, as the careers of 
Washington, Jackson, Taylor and Grant demonstrated. But in our time 
a more novel development has been the use of professional soldiers to 
direct foreign policy, which reached a zenith three years ago with 
Generals Marshall, Clay, Smith, MacArthur and Clark entrenched in 
key positions in Washington, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo and Vienna. 

Some of the difficulties that can result from such a policy are illus- 
trated by Decision in Germany. Thus General Clay was never told to talk 
over with the State Department the German problem before assuming 
his post as Deputy Military Governor of Occupied Germany in 1945. 
As he frankly admits “No one at that time advised me of the role of the 
State Department in occupation matters or of its relationship to mili- 
tary government and I am inclined to believe that no one had thought 
it out.”” Similarly he knew nothing of the top secret military directive 
which was to be his guide or of the policies and agreements reached by 
the Big Three at their various Conferences. During his four years in 
Germany it took some time to straighten out the relationship of the 
State and War Departments over policy with the former instructing 
Robert Murphy, Clay’s political adviser. On one occasion he received 
instructions at variance with higher policy which had already been 
established, and on another in April 1949 he was not informed of the 
secret negotiations then going on in New York between the Russians 
and Americans and was in all good faith in publicly denying in Berlin 
that any talks were taking place. If, as Mr. Byrnes has testified, the 
General had not been a highly capable official and the most under- 
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standing army officer in Byrnes’ acquaintance of the point of 
the civilian, there might have been serious trouble. As it was General 
Clay had his differences with other important Americans like Averell 
Harriman, Lewis Douglas and John Foster Dulles (which the latter 
describes in his book) but managed to win their respect, if not always 
On one 


view of 


their agreement by his obvious sincerity and devotion to duty. 
important point the general was still in error when his book was 
written. He blames the late John Winant, U.S. Ambassador in London, 
for not having secured formal guarantee of access to Berlin for American 
forces in the European Advisory Council when the facts are, as a recent 
article in Forcign Affairs has demonstrated, that Winant was not supported 
in such a course by the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department. 
Athough the detailed descriptions of American policy on denazifica- 
tion, law and order, economic recovery before and after the currency 
reform, food and health etc., are of importance for a study of how 
Germany was administered, the volume will chiefly be valued for its 
detailed description by a participant of how Allied unity disappeared in 
Germany as the Russians watched the decline of American armed power 
in Europe and saw a chance to profit from it. It is Clay’s judgment that 
the Soviet government had no long range plan in mind but returned to 
pre-war Communist theories of world domination which the war had 
checked. They were, he writes, “brought out of moth balls and clearly 
formed the basis of their day to day planning which was, however, 
still on an expediency basis.” With the American adoption of the 
Marshall Plan, which the General thinks grew out of General Marshall’s 
experiences in Moscow at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, the Rus- 
sians became more and more bitter in their opposition. By early March 
Clay had become convinced that something big and ominous was brew- 
ing. He confided his concern to General Bradley and his judgment was 
soon vindicated by the inception of the Berlin blockade. When it began 
Clay was immediately alive to its significance. His telegram warning 
“When Berlin falls, western Germany will be next. If we mean .. . to 
hold Europe against Communism we must not budge. . . . If America 
does not understand this now, does not know that the issue is cast, then 
it never will and Communism will run rampant. I believe the future 
of democracy requires us to stay,” might well have been in the minds 
of the men who made the fateful decision to hold the line in Korea. 
By July the general was convinced that the Russians shrank from actual 
war, and Clay, who favoured sending an armed convoy to Berlin “to 
overcome the technical difficulties which the Soviet representatives 
appeared unable to solve” was urging “Under the circumstances which 
exist today only we can assert world leadership. Only we have the 
strength to halt this aggressive policy here and now. It may be too 
late the next time. I am sure that determined action will bring it to 
halt now without war. It can be stopped only if we assume some risk.” 
His advice was not acted upon but as the author says “I shall always 
believe that the convoy would have reached Berlin.” Space prevents 
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any comment upon the description of Anglo-American or Franco- 
American relations in Germany. On both these topics the volume is full 
of information and enlightening comment. The author’s final sentence 
epitomises his basic policy towards post-Hitler Germany. 

“West German Government cannot endure over the years unless it 
is taken back into the family of European nations who believe that the 
rights of the individual are too precious to be submerged in the state.” 

Early in 1946 General Walter Bedell Smith, who had just returned 
to Washington for duty after four years’ brilliant service as Eisenhower's 
chief of staff, was invited to accept the post of U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow. He was chosen because President Truman and Secretary of 
State Byrnes thought a military man of established reputation might be 
more acceptable to Stalin than a career diplomat (for whom the latter 
had “a certain distrust”), and wrongly believed that Soviet military 
leaders “would continue to have a potent influence upon Soviet policies 
and possibly upon foreign relations.” My Three Years in Moscow is, in a 
sense, the record of the failure of that mission, a failure due in no way 
to the Ambassador, but to the course which Soviet policy followed 
during his tenure of office. It is also a pleasantly written popular 
description of various elements of life in Russia such as the working of 
a collective farm, the purge of Soviet culture, the position of religion 
and the mechanics of a police state. These add nothing to what has 
been written by journalists resident in Moscow, but may influence some 
readers more because of the source. Like every foreigner who studies 
Russia the Ambassador speculates on Stalin’s power, which he sums up 
as those of a chairman of a board purged of all possible rivals who 
possesses the decisive vote, guesses as to who will be his successor 
and draws thumb nail sketches of the men in the Kremlin. The book is 
valuable for its description of the four meetings which the writer had 
with Stalin, more than any other Western Ambassador had during 
his tenure of office in Moscow, of the famous conversation with Molotoff 
in May, 1948, on American policy which, contrary to the Ambassador’s 
prediction, the Russian utilised in an effort to embarrass the American 
government, and for its account of the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. 

An interesting feature of the book is its indication of how the State 
Department had regained some of the influence upon government policy 
which it lost during the war. In contrast to General Clay’s experience 
the new appointee was drilled thoroughly by the State Department 
before leaving for his post and underwent what he describes as “the 
most intensive educational cramming of my entire life.” He was given 
a page and a half of closely typed notes upon “Possible Points to be 
Stressed in Conversation with Stalin” which formed the basis of his 
first interview with the Soviet ruler, when he presented an invitation 
from President Truman to visit Washington and an enquiry “what does 
the Soviet Union want and how far is Russia going to go.” To the last 
half of the question Stalin, whose “remarkable memory and great power 
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of concentration” impressed his visitor, answered “We're not going 
much further.” On the basis of his experience, General Smith believes 
that Soviet policy is “the offspring of a marriage between Great Russian 
Imperialism and Communist ideology.” He gives a sober analysis of 
Russian strength and comes to much the same conclusions as Genera! 
Clay, whom he warmly praises for his handling of the Berlin Blockade, 
that “the best assurance of peace is the strength and determination to 
support our convictions, and our strength must exist and be apparent, 
since by its very existence it serves its highest purpose—the prevention 
of war and the assurance of peace.” This strength, the general believes, 
must be more than military and economic. A basic element is ‘the 
passionate devotion of our people to the free way of life.” If that re- 
mains strong, “we can draw from this deep wellspring of faith the 
firmness and fortitude necessary to carry out the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of world leadership that have devolved upon us.” 

In Roosevelt: From Munich to Pearl Harbor, a young historian who was 
previously known for having written one of the best accounts of the 
New Deal undertakes to reply to charges against Roosevelt’s conduct of 
foreign policy by doctrinaire leftists like Waverley Root in his “Secret 
History of the War” and especially by the late Charles Beard, whose past 
distinguished record as an historian had given weight to his criticisms 
of Roosevelt in two books published in 1946 and 1948. The gist of 
Beard’s charges as summarised by Professor Rauch is that ‘the President 
plotted to carry the United States into the Second World War contrary 
to his public professions of peaceful intent, in violation of constitutional 
limits on his authority, and contrary to the desire of the Axis leaders to 
avoid war with the United States.’ Such an indictment is bluntly dis- 
missed as “based on omissions, distortion and falsifications,” and proof 
is offered in a thorough analysis of Roosevelt’s policy from January 
1938 to December 1941. Mr. Rauch describes Roosevelt policy as ‘“‘inter- 
nationalist,” by which he means that it was based on the belief that 
collective measures against aggression are the best means of securing 
world peace. He shows how this point of view gradually developed 
after Roosevelt’s earlier preoccupation with domestic reform and claims 
in his epilogue that the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942 
was “the central act of his twelve years’ labor to create a new foreign 
policy for the United States.” The author is no dazzled admirer of the 
man he defends and does not hesitate to criticise the President’s handling 
of the Spanish Civil war or to point out the difficulties occasionally 
caused for Mr. Hull by his methods. His book is based almost exclusively 
upon American sources and does not, for example use The Ciano Dipl 
matic Papers for an account of Sumner Welles’ mission to Europe in 1940. 
It was written before Mr. Churchill’s third volume appeared which 
gives the British account of the Atlantic Conference and contains a 
telegram to General Smuts in November, 1941 beginning, “I do not think 
it would be any use for me to make a personal appeal to Roosevelt at 
this juncture to enter the war” which would have fortified the book’s 
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thesis. There are some minor errors, such as a confusion of the Ogdens- 
burg Agreement with the Hyde Park Agreement and a reference to the 
“British Imperial Conference of 1937” as well as some dubious judgments. 
It is unfair to describe Chamberlain as being in “new paroxysms of fear” 
because of Hitler’s policy in March 1938, and too simple to claim that 
“the revolution in Nazi-Soviet relations and the deadlock in Anglo-Soviet 
relations had crystallized by the end of May, 1939.” 

But in summary it can be said that the author’s objective has been 
well and thoroughly achieved. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles’ Il’ar and Peace was hurriedly written in the 
brief interval after a none too successful réle in politics and before he 
was reinstated as a policy adviser to the State Department. It was 
designed as a contribution to American understanding of the contem- 
porary scene in the belief that “‘war is probable—unless by positive and 
well-directed efforts we fend it off” and that it is not inevitable nor 
imminent and ‘something can be done about it.” What that something 
is the author proceeds to describe with a vigour and staccato style which 
a writer for 7ime might envy. To cover so much in so little space is a 
considerable achievement, but does lead to the danger of over-generalisa- 
tions or dogmatic dicta such as: “But at least the South Korean Govern- 
ment has passed safely the dangerous period of its greatest weakness.” 
Having attended ten major international conferences in five years, Mr. 
Dulles is full of information and opinion which ranges from his analysis 
of the skill of Molotoff’s tactics at the first Conference of Foreign Mini- 
sters in 1945 to his account of the first American discussions that preceded 
the North Atlantic Pact. The author does not hesitate to voice his 
opinions which may be, for example, critical of the predominance of 
military men in shaping American policy for which he thinks the United 
States has ‘‘paid a high price in moral and psychological disadvantages.” 
He is equally ready to attack the views of those like ex-president 
Hoover who would reform UN without the U.S.S.R., or to describe the 
United Kingdom’s post-war position as one in which “the Captain and 
crew often act as though they were in charge of a derelict drifting to no 
discernible haven, with no dependable means of propulsion and only 
limited supplies of water.” This criticism is qualified by the admission 
that “the discipline and stoicism are admirable: the leadership is capable 
and high-minded.” As a contribution to thought and discussion War and 
is the kind of book which only an American, or possibly an 
Australian, could have written. 


} 
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University of British Columbia, July 1950. F. H. Soward 
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REPRIEVE FROM WAR—A Manual For Realists. By Lionel Gelber. 
1950. (New York, Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 196pp. $3.50) 
This book in a sense is a continuation of Mr. Gelber’s Peace Throug! 

Power, published in 1942. It is not, however, a mere repetition of his 

thesis that the day of balance-of-power politics is not ended. From 

current history the author can and does cite confirmation of his view. 

It was very unpopular when Mr. Gelber first put it forward: he was 

not only a prophet of slight honour but a very courageous one to stand 

against the currents of optimism and one-world idealism. Today 
his views, so clearly re-stated and with so much to back them up, will 
find many converts. 

It would be easy, summarizing Lionel Gelber’s thesis, to get it 
wrong. He is no might-is-right, mailed fist, theorist of a discredited 
Victorian school, nor does he argue against the United Nations and 
other efforts at co-operation on a global scale. He is, in the words of his 
own sub-title, a realist and a political philosopher in the best British 
tradition. He does not see nations as all black or all white, but he 
does note marked differences of greyness between them. In his view 
the seed that was planted at San Francisco can only grow to maturity 
under the shelter of somebody’s imperium. He believes that imperium 
should be assumed by what we might call the well-meaning powers 
rather than by the Soviets and their expanding network of “new 
democracies”. The day of Pax Britanica is done; a Pax Americana would 
hardly be enough to contain and preserve the free world. What Mr. 
Gelber would like to see is a period of Pax Atlantica, in which the most 
democratic of the democracies would exercise their combined weight 
to keep aggression at a standstill. 

The book was written before the outbreak of the Korean war, but 
its chapters on what we must do for self-preservation are peculiarly 
relevant now and his admonition that the job can be done if it is done 
in time is good medicine for our times. 

Mr. Gelber gets his meaning across in language which is stately 
without being stuffy and some of his sly asides linger in the mind. 
For example, it takes him only a sentence to tell off India’s rulers for 
the recently acquired capital of self-righteousness but it puts into words 
what a great many persons who have seen statesmen of the New India 
in action have felt in their hearts. 

Not every student of our frenzied statecraft would agree with 
every detail of Mr. Gelber’s analysis. He seems to cling to the Mor- 
genthau theory that Germany is an irredeemable land fit only for pasture 
and that the West Germans cannot be used as a counter in the balance 
he proposes. That is a respectable view but to this reviewer’s mind 
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Mr. Gelber does not really dispose of the problem—what to do with 
the Germans if we do not care to use them when the Russians so 
obviously do. 

The chapter entitled ‘“‘Recessional” illustrates another fault in a 
generally admirable work. Reviewing the decline of Britain’s Empire 
Mr. Gelber devotes seventeen pages, a disproportionate amount of 
space, to the events leading up to the formation of the State of Israel. 
He was an active participant in those events and one of the most 
effective spokesmen for a free Zion in the corridors of the United 
Nations. One cannot disagree with what he says—certainly not the 
present writer who saw the same game being played and who agreed 
that British statesmanship there endured its saddest hour. Where one 
disagrees is with the heat and the emphasis. One feels that here at least, 
the philosopher recedes and the veteran diplomatic pleader takes over. 
It is not an unforgivable flaw but it mars an otherwise distinguished and 
valuable book. 


Montreal and Lake Success. Walter O’Hearn 


UNREVISED AND UNREPENTED: DEBATING SPEECHES AND 
OTHERS. By The Right Honourable Arthur Meighen. With a 
foreword by M. Grattan O’Leary. 1949. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
and Company. xiii, 470 pp. $5.00) 

If one were to assess the strength and weakness of Mr. Meighen as 
a political leader on the basis of the published addresses under review, 
one would be hard put to account for his relative failure. His speeches 
exhibit a mind of exceptional brilliance, clear, logical, incisive, and 
granted his premises irresistible. True, they are seldom illumined by 
the saving grace of humour, but intellectual austerity is often tempered 
by emotional fervour and moving eloquence. No conservative ever 
believed more devoutly in the principles of his party, or expounded 
them with more unrepentant consistency. A master of the art of debate, 
Meighen is always in command of his facts, adroit in repartee and 
rebuttal, fluent and forceful in utterance. 

In his foreword, Mr. Grattan O’Leary attributes Meighen’s rejection 
by the electorate to “the exigencies of politics with that baffling caprice 
of democracy which forever is crowning and crucifying its kings” (p. 
xii). But this is special pleading. Other leaders have succeeded in 
triumphing over the mere caprice of external circumstances. Mr. 
Meighen lacked the common touch of Sir John A., the magnetism of 
Laurier, the political astuteness of Mr. King. 

Speaking as Prime Minister to his fellow-townsmen of St. Marys, 
August 16, 1920, Mr. Meighen expressed the hope that “[I may] 
deserve general recognition that my motives were unselfish, my labour 
unstinted, my conduct unstained, and that at all times I was animated 
only by a desire to serve my native land.” (p. 104) 
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These merits no one will deny him; his speeches are unimpeachable 
evidence of his sincerity, integrity, and devotion to duty. He was at 
his best in attacking chicanery and corruption His speech on the 
3eauharnois scandal relentlessly exposed the shameless subterfuge of 
those involved and the covert iniquity of that sorry transaction. With 
equal incisiveness he impaled the Sir William Petersen contract of 

But the speech which Mr. O’Leary recommends above all others is 
Mr. Meighen’s address at Cobourg, September 13, 1926, on ‘The Con- 
stitutional Crisis”. The Byng-King issue was, according to O’Leary, 
‘perhaps the most dishonest and cruel in our political story.” “Here we 


he asserts, “the naked facts of an episode dis 


have beyond challenge’”’ 
creditable to our political history.” (pp. xll-xili) 
It should be pointed out that the “naked facts” have long been on 


record. Apart from Hansard, Dawson’ presents the 
and Neuendorff impartially sums up this 
of a Laurier might have averted the constitutional! crisis 


main documents, 


The statesmanship 


political opportunism had the salutary effect of confirming for all time 


the principle that the Governor-General must act on ministerial advice. 
Mr. Meighen affirmed categorically that ‘the Governor-General was 
right and Mr. Mackenzie King was wrong.” (p. 169) In that opinion 
even fewer will concur to-day than in 1926. When O’Leary further 
accuses Mr. King of being mean, false, dishonest and cruel, he is pro 
nouncing a partisan moral judgment which he fails to substantiate. 

Mr. Meighen’s non-political speeches in this volume include tributes 
to D’Arcy McGee, Sir John Abbott, Sir John A. Macdonald, and Lord 
Sennett, gracious in memoriam addresses on fellow Senators of both 
parties, several prophetic utterances on international affairs delivered 
in the United States before the outbreak of the last war, and his well- 
known address on Shakespeare, “The Greatest Englishman of History.” 

The latter labour of love errs on the other side of idolatry. “I 
not going to moderate my language,” he says, “below the level of 
paralleled veneration. (p. 278) and forthwith propounds the un- 
qualified dictum that “Shakespeare stands as the greatest intellect of 
whom we have record in the literature of the world.” Among literary 
scholars the most ardent Shakespearian specialist would scarcely make 
so extravagant a claim. 

If some revision and a modicum of repentance would have improved 
this volume, it would have done less than justice to Mr. Meighen’s 
forthright stand on the national and international issues of his time. 
He may rest well content to be judged on his own record, an honourable 
one which will accord him a high place in the public life of Canada. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. H. Pearson Gundy. 
'"R. M. Dawson. Constitutional Issues in Canada 1900-1931. London, 
1933. pp. 72-91. 

*G. Neuendorff. Studies in the Evolution of Dominion Status. London, 
1942. pp. 184-188. 
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THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA. By Marion J. Levy, 
Jr. 1949. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xvi, 390 pp. $9.00, members $7.20.) 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIALIZATION. By Pei-Kang Chang. 
Harvard Economic Studies. 1949. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xii, 270 pp. $7.50, 
members $6.00.) 

FRONTIER LAND SYSTEMS IN SOUTHERNMOST CHINA. By Chen 
Han-Seng. 1949. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. vii, 156 
pp., mimeo., $2.00 U.S.) 

NOTES ON LABOR PROBLEMS IN NATIONALIST CHINA. By Israel 
Epstein, with a supplement by Julian R. Friedman. 1949. ee 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. viii, 159 pp., mimeo., $2.25 U.S 

DRAGON FANGS: TWO YEARS WITH CHINESE GUERRILLAS. By 
Claire & William Band. 1947. (London: George Allen & Unwin. Tor- 
onto: Thomas Nelson & Sons. xii, 347 pp. $5.50, members $4.40.) 

AMERICA’S PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES. By Rupert Emerson, Lawrence 
S. Finkelstein, E. L. Bartlett, George H. McLane, and Roy E. James. 
1949. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. ii, 134 pp., mimeo., 

1.50 U.S.) 

Of these six books, five are serious studies of events and trends 
China and the Pacific; one, Dragon Fangs, is a book of travel and observa- 
tion. Two of the five, the works of Messrs. Levy and Pei-kang Chang, 
are works of fundamental and general significance. The other three are 
highly competent, ad hoc analyses of specific problems. 

The Family Revolution in Modern China is a systematic examination of 
the effects of westernization on the most basic institution of Chinese 
society, the “patrilineal, patrilocal, and patriarchal” family. After defin- 
ing the general concepts with which he works, the author discusses the 
family in “traditional” China and in the “transitional” China of today. 
The patriarchal family of tradition, he finds, was an ideal, even among 
the pote which created the institution, and still more among the peas- 
antry. As ani ideals tend to be, it was of major social significance, but 
it was an ideal rarely fully realized. The institution suffered from grave 
weaknesses in traditional China; for example, the narrowness of its 
economic base, the land, subject to division or the weight of numbers, 
and the earning power of the male head of the family. Internal tensions 
added to the weaknesses, particularly the mother-in-law, daughter-in- 
law relationship, seldom a happy and usually an inharmonious one 

It has been on these weaknesses that the western influences at work 
in “transitional’’ China have fastened. The peasant could rarely, the 
gentry exceptionally rather than typically, maintain the patriarchal 
family. The economic distress of unsettled times makes its maintenance 
now most difficult for anyone; the opportunities for an independent 
livelihood in those parts of China affected by westernization make the 
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younger sons—and even daughters—unwilling to continue in the large 
family unit. A compromise is sought by many in the famille souche, or 
stem family, in which one son marries and remains in the family while 
the other sons and the daughters marry and found families of their own. 
The compromise tends to result, however, in more and more “simple 
conjugal” families of the type dominant in North America. This and 
other compromises act also to intensify the stresses of the traditional 
family and to add to the growing numbers of the Ch’ing-nien, the youth, 
now increasingly independent, both sons and daughters, of parental con- 
trol. These changes are, of course, in process, and proceeding at different 
rates in different parts of China. But they are proceeding, as western 
industrialization breaks up the old patterns of Chinese culture. 

The Family Revolution is a book no student of modern China and no 
sociologist should neglect. 

The same combination of general and particular interest obtains in 
Agriculture and Industrialization. Economists will welcome this scholarly 
analysis of the adjustments that take place as an agricultural country is 
industrialized. Students of China will be grateful for an attempt to gauge 
the repercussions of western industrialization on a peasant and oriental 
society. The author sees industrial development as a necessary, but not 
a sufficient, cause of agricultural reform and improvement in a densely 
populated rural society. He is not hopeful that industrial development 
will result in a gain to the rural worker commensurate with the gain to 
the industrial worker. The industrialization of peasant countries may, 
however, lead to a new and wider international division of labour and a 
corresponding gain in wealth, if old industrial countries make the neces- 
sary adaptations. In China the stimulus for industrialization must come 
from outside agriculture. Land reform, particularly consolidation of 
farms, must accompany industrial development. An industrialized China 
will be on its way to a better agrarian order and a more prosperous part 
in international trade. 

The study is purely economic, with no political reference whatever. 

Frontier Land Systems, a study of modern Chinese imperialism among 
the Pai Yi in Yunnan and the Kamba in Sihang, is a revealing study of 
little known parts of the Chinese world. The misery caused by “two 
strata administration,” or parallel rule, of Chinese officials and native 
chiefs among the Pai Yi, and the ula, or corvée among the Kamba, calls 
for drastic remedy. It is much to be hoped that governments, whatever 
their political bent or the nature of their problems, may avail themselves 
of work of the high scientific objectivity of this. 
Vote I r Problems assembles a useful store of material concern- 
ing the incipient Chinese labour movement. The Japanese and the civil 
war at once stimulated and thwarted the growth of trades unions and 
labour consciousness in China. Insofar as they have grown they have 
tended to follow the familiar patterns of western labour history. Of 
special significance in the light of the Communist victory in China since 
this study was prepared is the fact that by 1948 the Kuomintang had 
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ceased to contro] the Chinese labour movement; that control had passed 
to the Communists. 

Dragon Fangs, as indicated above, is quite another kind of book. It is 
the story of the flight of two British university teachers from the Japa- 
nese through the north-western provinces held by the Communist guer- 
illas. It is a detailed and vivid story, which, however, suffers from 
excessive detail. It was written when Japan still loomed as the chief 
enemy and before the civil war had clouded the future of China. The 
authors could still see Kuomintang and Communists working to the 
same general programme and, if mutual suspicions were dissolved, 
functioning as “opposing parties in a progressive and democratic consti- 
tution.” Alas for such hopes! 

The authors of America’s Pacific Dependencies have done an admirable 
job in a field little examined and little known. The conflict between the 
strategic interests of the United States in the Pacific and its general 
support of the doctrines of trusteeship and self-determination, which have 
resulted in the embarrassing hybrid “strategic trusteeship,” are forcibly 
developed. For the constitutional histories of Hawaii and Alaska many 
students will be indebted. It is salutary to be reminded that dependencies 
like Guam and western Samoa have always been governed by the United 
States Navy. How many students of this area of American history had 
noted that the anti-imperial bias of American opinion has resulted in 
the United States acquiring a dependent empire and refusing to create 
a colonial office to govern it? It is a fascinating essay in reluctant 
imperialism which Mr. Emerson presents in the opening chapter. But 
were not some of the greatest empire-builders, the Romans and the 
British, reluctant and casual also? 


University of Manitoba. W. L. Morton 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 1948. 1950. (Lake Success, 
N.Y.: U.N. Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. xx, 279 pp. $2.00.) 
This survey will take its place as an essential reference book on 

Latin America. 

During the second world war Latin America underwent a develop- 
ment similar to that of Canada, though on a far lower plane. Its indus- 
tries mushroomed; a sizable part of its foreign debt was redeemed. Today 
the 


developing more complex economies that offer broader opportunities to 


larger republics are less dependent upon a few exports; they are 


their nationals, and greater resistance to cyclical jolts 
Whatever its wartime progress, however, Latin America’s point of 


per square kilo- 


departure was low. Population density varies from 5.7 
meter in the fertile Argentine, to 126.8 in wretchedly eroded Haiti. The 
latter figure is greater than that for India. The high birth rate and 


mortality combine to make the unproductive age group a large portion 
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of the population. In the United States those under fifteen years make up 
thirty per cent of the population, in Latin America forty per cent. In 
some republics the average citizen has completed a goodly part of his 
life’s labor before he is fifteen. 

By reducing imports, the war spurred on industrialization. At the 
same time new industries were handicapped by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing imported machines. That led to many makeshifts including the 
bringing in of obsolete plant from the United States. 

In 1937 Latin America accounted for 2.3 per cent of the total indus- 
trial and mineral production of the world. By 1947 this had risen to 
between 2.6 and 2.9 per cent. In the same decade the generation of elec- 
trical power went up 74 per cent. Because the coal resources of the region 
are very limited, the shift away from coal to hydro-electricity and 
petroleum in recent decades has bettered its outlook for industrialization. 
For the violent topography that has bedevilled transport in Latin 
America, gives it about 13 per cent of the world’s total hydro-electric 
potential. 

The industrialization of the war years has sharpened the contrasts 
between the larger republics and the small primitive ones. 

Commercial cotton consumption almost doubled during the war, 
and made up 11.7 per cent of the world total in 1946-7 as compared with 
an average of 3.9 in 1934-8. But even this great advance brought a spare 
shirt only to a privileged minority: the average per capita consumption 
of cotton in Latin America is 3 kilos as compared with 15.3 in the 
United States. 

New steel plants went up in Mexico, Brazil and Chile, and machine 
tool manufacture was begun or expanded in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico. Cement production jumped eighty per cent in ten years in 
twelve of the larger republics. 

As a result of this industrialization non-durable consumers’ goods 
have become far less important in Latin America’s imports. Before 1914 


textiles made up more than half of the entire imports of the regior 
) 


From 1937-9 to 1946 they fell from 18 per cent to 8.9 per cent in Colom- 
bia’s imports, and from 17.2 per cent to 9.8 in those of Chile. That means 
a permanent loss of markets for countries such as Japan. 

Latin America’s new industries have not yet been exposed to the 
real test of foreign competition. As soon as outside sources of supply 
became available after the war, exchange shortages brought on severe 
restrictions of imports of consumers’ goods. In a good part of the brave 
new post-war world, dollar stringencies are providing more effective 
protection for local 


Because of low living standards and feeble habits of thrift, the rate 


industries than the high tariff school ever dreamed of. 


of savings in Latin America is low. The banks rather than the stock 
market are the main source of capital for industrial development. During 
the war booming exports led to sudden increase of bank reserves, and this 
served as the basis for a rapid credit expansion. Since a high level of 
employment already existed in much of Latin America the result was 
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inflationary. The capital needed to launch new industries was thus 
obtained in part through a levy upon the real earnings of fixed income 
groups, and often on that of wage-earners. 

Wartime inflation may thus be considered as a system of enforced 
savings to create the capital necessary for industrialization. But since 
speculators and black marketeers were the trustees in charge of the 
nation’s earnings, there were some wasteful features to this arrangement. 
Much of the savings was squandered on imported luxuries. The tradi- 
tional Latin American prejudice in favour of real estate as an investment 
now became a scramble to safeguard inflationary profits against the 
further inroads of inflation. In most of the republics the building boom 
was concentrated upon high-cost apartment buildings, and it did little 
to relieve the housing shortage amongst the middle and low-income 
groups. In Brazil housing construction absorbed two-thirds of all savings 
in 1947, and construction costs in Rio de Janeiro jumped by four hundred 
per cent between 1938 and 1946. 

With the exception of Venezuelan petroleum, the output of the 
principal minerals in Latin America has grown less than the population. 
In 1937-8 mining accounted for 26.6 per c2nt of the region’s exports, 
but only for 15.5 per cent in 1946-7. 

Agricultural production, too, has not kept pace with other economic 
activities, and the trend has been towards an increasing consumption 
at home of former export surpluses. That is not only due to the rapid 
growth of cities, but to rising living standards that permit more people 
to eat their fill. 

Record purchases by the Allies during the war led to the accumu- 
lation of trade credit balances totalling $7,700,000,000. $2,700,000,000 
of this was used to repatriate foreign debts and liquidate foreign invest- 
ments. 

The abstemious war years, however, gave rise to a great hunger for 
imports. Once these were available, Latin America’s dollar reserves 
began evaporating. When allowance is made for the change in price 
level, the dollar and gold reserves of most of the republics other than 
Cuba and Venezuela, have actually declined since 1938. 

Latin America may be divided into three groups on the basis of 
their chief exports: mineral producers such as Bolivia, Venezuela, and 
Chile; tropical agricultural republics such as Cuba, Honduras, Brazil; 
and non-tropical farming countries like Uruguay and the Argentine. 
The recovery of Europe is of the greatest concern to the last group, 
which does not have a large market in the United States. 

But the old pattern of triangular trade—a credit balance with 
Europe to take care of a debit balance with the United States—is going 
to be hard to revive. By 1948 the physical volume of Western European 
imports from Latin America had reached the 1938 figure. By 1952-4 
the reconstruction programme calls for a 22 per cent increase over 
1938 in exports to Western Europe. But to finance this the Western 
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European countries plan to double their 1948-9 exports to Latin Ameri- 
ca, with a new emphasis on the sale of capital goods. 

Traditionally exports have been the prime mover in Latin Ameri 
can economy. But between 1937 and 1947, for all the wartime boom, 
the physical volume of the region’s exports expanded only by 16 per 
cent—less than the population growth. It is clear then that most of 
the increment in the national income came from internal economic 
activities. And in view of the clouded future of international trade, 
it is there, too, that Latin America must rest her hopes for the future. 


Toronto, May 1950. William Krehm 


RURAL MEXICO. 3y Nathan L. Whetten. 1948. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. xxv, 
671 pp. $11.00, members $9.90) 

Too much writing on Latin America has been entirely superficial. 
But here we have a most satisfying volume. The author was eminently 
fitted to perform the task set before him as he was born in Mexico 
and spent his childhood there. He holds a Ph.D. from Harvard and, 
in 1942, was chosen by the U.S. Department of State and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations as one of three rural sociologists 
to study and report on social conditions and developments in rural 
Latin America. He lived for the next three years in Mexico. 

Dr. Whetten deals thoroughly with the fundamental social and 
economic bases of Mexican life. He goes back to the roots of all the 
problems and traces them to the present. Consequently, while his book 
is essentially a study in rural sociology it is incidentally an economic 
and social history. Since about two-thirds of Mexico’s population 
makes its living from agriculture and at least another ten per cent 
are engaged in rural arts and crafts, the extent of the work is obvious. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part one is devoted to an 
analysis of the population and the geographic environment which plays 
such an important role in Mexico. Part two deals in great detail 
with the distribution of land and gives an analysis of the agrarian pro- 
gramme and the organization of the cjido and its place in the rural 

t the stage for this analysis a chapter 


economy of Mexico. In order to se 
is devoted to each of the two major land systems which prevailed prior 
to 1910, the landholding village and the hacienda. Part three deals 
with standards and levels of living including housing diet, clothing, 
and health and mortality. Part four is devoted to social institutions, 
such as the family, the school, the church and government. One 
important chapter is devoted to the Stnarquista movement. The fifth 
part contains one short chapter of conclusions concerning the accom- 
plishments of the revolution in relation to its avowed ideal. 

There is no glamour in the book nor is there any attempt to dress 
up the bitter aspects of the scene. Facts are presented dispassionately 
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and each reader of the book will respond in his own way. The one 
who likes his bed will be jarred by the statement (p. 291): “Only 
about three out of five persons in Mexico sleep in what would ordinarily 
be called beds or cots. Nearly one out of every four persons sleeps 
on the ground or floor.” And yet there also are gratifying surprises. 
For example, recent studies would seem to indicate that the average 
Mexican is probably better nourished than is generally supposed 
(p. 313) and the author concludes that there would appear to be need 
for more information concerning the food habits of the people before 
recommendations for change may be made (p. 316). Another surprise 
is the information that in Mexico as a whole there are 22.4 sewing 
machines for every 100 families (p. 298). 

Any study of modern Mexico must use the revolution of 1910 as 
the thread of continuity. Indeed the revolution according to the author 
is a process which is still going on. His opinion is that while much 
less has been accomplished than could have been expected there has 
been some forward movement. The author believes that the great land 
monopoly has been broken but that at the same time there remain 
problems such as the depletion of the soil, a condition possibly accentu- 
ated by the land reforms. 

The rate of illiteracy seems high by American standards, for in 
1940 about half the inhabitants of Mexico over nine years of age were 
illiterate. But this is a vast improvement over the 70 per cent illiteracy 
which prevailed in 1910. In general the book sounds an optimistic note. 

Much statistical information is given in appendices and there is 
an excellent index and bibliography. 


The University of Western Ontario, April 1950. James J. Talman 


GERMANY: WHAT NOW? By Basil Davidson. 1950. (London: Freder- 
ick Muller. 268 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Davidson who in his professional career has been associated 
with The Economist, The Times, and The New Statesman & Nation, wants 
to be more than an observer and reporter. The raw material of his 
impressions has been refined to a theory. Historical analysis is used 
as a guide to political action. The German policies, as designed by the 
Big Three and as interpreted by Mr. Davidson seemed to fit in with 
his conclusions and recommendations. Then everything changed, except 
Mr. Davidson’s doctrines. The great design of Yalta and Potsdam was 
forgotten, Russia and the Western Powers drifted apart, the German 
policies of the United States lost consistence, and eventually they looked 
like a repetition of old mistakes. The political theorist who had approved 
of the original German settlement became a bitter critic of Western 
policies in Germany. 

The Germans, so Mr. Davidson’s thesis runs, are dangerous and 
aggressive as a result of their history and in consequence of the social 
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and economic structure of the country. The root of the evil is the rule 
of Junkers and industrialists. Once this rule is broken Germany is no 
longer in natural opposition to a peaceful and democratic world. But 
this rule has to be broken by a radical change in the given distribution 
of property. Constitutional adaptations and educational reforms are 
not sufficient. Yalta, according to Mr. Davidson, suggested such a 
transformation; Potsdam made the programme still more definite. While 
being transformed, Germany was to give reparations in kind for the 
destruction wrought by her. The victors wanted to attain these two 
aims at the same time by means of a joint administration of an undivided 
Germany. The principle of joint administration was first broken by the 
French who had not been present at Potsdam, and then by the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In the critical years which followed 
the armistice the Western Powers changed their opinion about the 
necessity of a radical social change in Germany and about the reparations 
to be exacted. The Russian menace replaced the German. The German 
upper class, as during the twenties, duped the West regarding the 
possibility of reparations. The death of Roosevelt, the rising strength 
of the Republican party, and the interference of business interests were 
decisive in bringing about the change in the German policy of the 
United States. The result was the break with Russia, the division of 
Germany, the American help to Western Germany, and the impossibility 
of forming a consistent German policy of the Western Powers. All this 
is leading to a resurrection of German strength, and has led already 
to the resurrection of an unregenerate German nationalism. 

An argument of such consistency offers a beautiful explanation of 
a complicated development. Unfortunately, the facts have little respect 
for consistent schemes, and Mr. Davidson has sometimes too little con- 
sideration for facts and possibilities which do not fit into his theory. 
Peace plans, made by Allies during the war or shortly afterwards, should 
not to be subjected to the kind of interpretation which is applied by 
theologians to the Gospel; it has happened before that they were im- 
precise, or unwise, or impossible of execution, or the mere products of 
strategical considerations and passing emotions. Were reparations, as 
stipulated rather vaguely at Yalta, really possible, and at what price 
were they possible? Were they compatible with what we may call a 
radical, but benevolent transformation of Germany. This is a difficult 
problem, but one should not try to solve it without even mentioning 
Mr. Keynes, and mentioning that great name would exclude the idea 
that whoever opposes reparations is necessarily either a fascist, or a 
victim of German deceit, or a person economically interested in German 
industry. Secondly a radical social transformation carried through by 
the victors is bound to have political results which are quite different 
from the results of the same transformation carried through by the 
Germans themselves. Thirdly, are we allowed to think only of the ends 
of such a transformation and to forget about the means? Next point: 
Can we judge these developments without mentioning even the pos- 
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sibility of an aggressive and expansive Russian policy? Turning to 
Wall Street, it is simply not true that American capitalists are keen 
on making new investments in Germany; only in so far as American 
firms still hold from pre-war times controlling interests in German 
companies will they have to do something to keep the factories running. 
Finally what Mr. Davidson says about the new Fascism in the Western 
Zones distinguishes too little between conservative and fascist move- 
ments; it also exaggerates the importance of many expressions of resent- 
ment which should not be defended but should be seen in their right 
proportions. The pending French-German negotiations and the way 
they are accepted in Germany clearly show true public opinion. It 
certainly would be a mistake to deny that there is a Fascist danger in 
Germany; the forces, however, which might carry Fascism are not the 
Junkers, who do not exist in Western Germany, nor the big industrialists 
who are not so big at the moment, but the eleven million refugees who 
are too little mentioned by Mr. Davidson. 

These criticisms should not be misunderstood. Mr. Davidson has 
written a valuable and at the same time an interesting book. If his 
outline of German history leaves the reader disappointed, the analysis 
of the complicated developments which led from Potsdam to the Mar- 
shall Plan is brilliant, and the description of American policy in the 
Western Zones is instructive. One can learn many important facts from 
the book, and its unorthodox views are stimulating. The book should, 
however, be read with a critical eye, because what Mr. Davidson says 
is written in order to prove a theory, and is not the balanced opinion 


of a judicious historian 


Montreal, July 1950. Frederic E. Dessauer 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948. By George Lenczowski. 
1949. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. xv, 382 pp. $4.50). 
3eginning with Lenin, the Communists believed that their greatest 

potential allies were the toiling masses of the East, especially those 

inhabiting the colonial domains of the Western imperialist powers. 

Win these peoples, and the success of the world revolution was assured. 

Professor Lenczowski, Press Attaché at the Polish Legation in Teheran, 

1942-45, reveals the Communist blue-print for the domination of Asia 

by translating the “Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in the 

Colonies and Semi-colonies” adopted by the Sixth Congress of the 

Comintern at Moscow in 1928. Then he shows how the Russians at- 

tempted to carry out this plan in a part of Asia which they regarded 

as occupying a strategic position, namely Iran. The real objective of 
the Communists at first was India. This country, “oppressed” by Bri- 
tish imperialism, seemed to offer the most promising field for exploita- 
tion. But between Russia and India lies Iran. Iran is Russia’s “Suez 
Canal” to India. Hence the Communists concentrated their early efforts 
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on Iran. The story of their attempts to bring Iran under their domina- 
tion has never before been revealed in such detail. 

The methods employed by the Communists were those which the 
world has since seen employed in other areas, but they were first tried 
irly the interests of Communism 


i 


out in Iran. Lenczowski shows how ez 
became identified with the political interests of Russia. The spread 
of Communism became the spread of Russian imperialism under a new 
name. Far from respecting the independence of states and the right 
of peoples to self-determination, the communists squelched the attempts 
of the southern borderlands of the former Tsarist empire to shake off 
Russian control following the 1917 revolution. Lenczowski’s clear 
account of the rise and fall of the republics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
Armenia in Transcaucasia and of other republics in Transcaspia and 
Turkestan will be welcomed by many historians. 

The real test of the attitude of the Russian Communists to free 
peoples came in their dealings with Iran. Wishing to appear honest 
in their own eyes as well as in the eyes of the world, they at first 
refrained from resorting to force but rather adopted the reprehensible 
methods of infiltration. The circumstances of the second world war 
enabled them to introduce armed forces into Iran, and after the war 
these were used to bring pressure to bear on the Iranian government. 
The withdrawal of British and American forces from Iran in 1946 
put the Russians “on the spot.” They must either withdraw before 
having attained their ends or be revealed for what they really were, 
extortionists. They withdrew; but there is no indication that they have 
given up the struggle. 

Lenczowski devotes considerable attention to the remarkable growth 
of German influence in Iran between the wars, the problem of the oil 
concessions, British policy in Iran, and the rise of American interest 
in this part of the world. On all these subjects he throws much new 
light, due to the fact that he has made extensive use of Russian as well 
as Persian sources. 


University of Toronto, February 1950. F. V. Winnett 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM. By James Burnham. 1949. 
(New York: The John Day Company. Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Co. viii, 278 pp. $4.25, members $32.40.) 


The comforting assurance implied in the title of this book is hardly 


borne out by the evidence submitted. Mr. Burnham emphasizes the 
weaknesses of the “communist empire” from the long-term point of view 
and holds that there are other weaknesses which have become only 
recently acute. These include signs of an economic crisis behind the 
iron curtain, failure to integrate the satellite nations into the communist 
system and indications that the communist party and youth “seem to 
be going through a grave theoretical, and, one might say, moral crisis.” 
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He believes that there is a tendency to overestimate the Soviet military 
potential and that its military rdle is conceived of by the communist 
leadership as that of the strategic defensive. From his entire analysis 
of the situation he concludes that the “United States, for a few years 
to come, is relatively secure in a strictly military sense.” 

Mr. Burnham says that a sudden massive armed blow against 
communist Russia would be preferable to waiting for such a blow from 
the enemy and maintains that “we can be almost certain that if the 
United States launched an immediate full-scale attack, it would be able 
to win a military victory.” He holds, however, that it is an obvious duty 
of the United States to refrain from a total armed conflict so long as 
there is a reasonable chance, “even a very small chance” that the 
present crisis can be solved satisfactorily without outright war. 

His thesis is that such a chance is offered if the United States 
undertakes the prosecution of an “offensive political-subversive war as 
the means for gaining its objective.’ He urges that there will be no 
revolt of the masses within the Soviet empire unless leadership is 
supplied and some measure of organization. This leadership could be 
supplied, he believes, by a combination of exiles with representatives of 
the western nations (in particular of the United States) and would 
endeavour to establish contacts with persons inside Russia where 
leaders of the second and third rank would be found. In this way he 
believes an opposition party could be built up to challenge the existing 
régime. 

Mr. Burnham would aim, in effect, at repeating the strategy em- 
ployed by Lenin before 1917. It should be pointed out, however, that 
before the first world war Lenin was very despondent over the prospects 
of a revolution which he thought might not occur within his lifetime. 
The virtual breakdown of the Russian administration during the course 
of the struggle gave him his opportunity. In itself there does not seem 
to be much prospect that such an organization, even if achieved, and 
reasonable doubt may be expressed about this possibility, would 


a 
in yroducing a reve lutl mn in Russia exce pt in the eve nt of 


succeed 
another war in which the communists were faring badly. 

As in his other books Mr. Burnham is interesting and challenging. 
He is particularly severe in his strictures upon the past inadequacy of 
U.S. foreign policy. He does not, however, offer much proof that the 
communism is an event immediately impending. 


coming defeat of 


McMaster University, May 1950. D. A. MacGibbon 


ORDEAL BY PLANNING. By John Jewkes. 1948. (London, Toronto: 
Macmillan. xi, 248 pp. $1.75, members $1.40.) 
The author of “Ordeal By Planning” is the Stanley Jevons Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of Manchester. However, no 
of academic objectivity in this book. As the 
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title indicates it is an all-out attack on planning. It follows the line 
of Professor Hayek in “Road to Serfdom,” and illustrates the latter’s 
theories by referring to recent British experience (up to late 1947). 
Professor Jewkes pulls no punches, spares no invective, and foregoes no 
trick of argument. He will give great joy to those already convinced 
that any effort, however limited, to substitute the conscious and deliber- 
ate choice by the State of economic priorities for the market system, 
is the primrose path to complete slavery. Professor Jewkes indeed 
will not allow that even the primroses are anything but imaginary. 
Every folly of bureaucracy, every faux pas of a socialist Minister, every 
irksome control caused by post-war shortages is called in to swell his 
cumulative damnation. He even criticizes the planners of Britain for 
calling for sacrifice, because the purpose of planning, he says, should 
be to lessen and not increase sacrifice. But planning, he tells us, is the 
cause of moral sickness because of its obsession with materialism. 

Professor Jewkes is dealing with a subject charged with political 
controversy. He does not hesitate to be dogmatic. There is obviously 
a need in the contemporary world for an examination of the dangers and 
limitations of planning; for a measure of planning is with us now and 
is likely to be forced on us more and more, whatever our political 
ideologies. However, when Professor Jewkes reaches points where 
genuine examination of difficulties is required, he takes refuge in bold 
assertion. He deals with the problem of the growth of monopoly in an 
unplanned system by pointing out that its extent and inevitability 
have been exaggerated by critics of capitalism. He suggests that bus- 
iness men should (my emphasis) clamour for legislation and administra- 
tive machinery for the control of monopoly. 

He recognizes that mass unemployment must be ended. He adopts 
the Keynesian analysis and agrees that the State must supply the 
perlodic deficiency of capital expenditures which has been responsible 
for depressions in the unplanned economies of the past. This, he admits, 
involves a new and highly important role for the State. This role, 
however, must stop short of involving the establishment of social 
priorities by the State. The maintenance of employment must not be 
combined with other economic and social purposes. Lord Beveridge, 
he tells us, has fallen into the trap of drawing into his scheme for 
dealing with unemployment, ideas that would undermine the essentials 
of a free society: first the setting up of a National Investment Board to 
control private investments, and second the effort to impose social 
priorities in investment. Both, he says, would result naturally and 
inevitably in State regimentation and are quite unnecessary. 

This highly argumentative conclusion, in disagreement with Lord 
Beveridge, is left in the realm of mere assertion. 

Property and freedom, he tells us, are inevitably bound together, 
and it is idle to attempt to distinguish between different types of 
property. All types of private property create and are a condition of 
freedom. Where British examples of post-war stringency and controls 
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do not support Professor Jewkes’ alarmist conclusions, he switches 
easily to Soviet examples. 

Writing in the polemical style suitable to his purpose, Professor 
Jewkes ignores the possibility that a wisely planned society, a society 
which knows where planning should stop, is the society which is most 
likely to avoid the evils of planning. With him the first step towards 
planning leads by a fatal progression inevitably to the last. The only 
rule for safety is not to take the first step, and indeed to retrace any 
steps that may have been taken away from the completely free market 
society. 

This book will provide lively fuel for controversy. It will not be 
much help to the responsible, the alert, the active and the informed 
who will have to adapt the inevitable techniques of planning to the 
modern economy, and at the same time avoid the perils of sacrificing 
genuine freedoms and individual initiative which are essentials in any 
healthy social system. 


Toronto, April 1950. F. A. Brewin 


HUMAN RIGHTS: COMMENTS AND INTERPRETATIONS. A Sym- 
posium edited by UNESCO, with an Introduction by Jacques Mari- 
tain. 1949. (London, New York: Allan Wingate. 288 pp.) 

PREPARATORY STUDY CONCERNING A DRAFT DECLARATION 
ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES. Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. 1948. (Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Pub- 
lications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. vi, 228 pp. $1.50). 

The remarkable symposium which comprises the first of these 
volumes grows out of an enquiry into the theoretical problems raised 
by a Universal Declaration of Human Rights which UNESCO conducted, 
primarily by means of a questionnaire, for the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the United Nations in 1947. Thirty representatives of various 
nations, including Brazil, China, India, and Russia, have contributed 
essays on the general problems of human rights, respect for cultural 
diversity, the social implications of science, the value of objective infor- 
mation, the right to education, and the special position of primitive 
peoples. Among the essayists are such well-known writers as E. H. 
Carr, Don Salvador de Madariaga, Benedetto Croce, and Aldous Huxley. 
There are four appendices: the memorandum and questionnaire on 
the theoretical bases of the rights of man which UNESCO circulated; the 
final draft, which a committee of experts prepared, on the grounds of 
an international declaration of human rights which the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted at Paris in December, 1948; and an index 
of the essayists and members of the UNESCO committee on the philo- 
sophical bases of human rights. 

In his introductory essay, Professor Jacques Maritain is impressed 
by the fact that champions of violently opposed ideologies will agree 
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on a list of human rights. In spite of such glaring discrepancies between 
theories and practice throughout the world, he suggests that an interim 
pragmatic approach offers considerable hope for the future. 

There is nothing to prevent the achievement, in this wav, of a new 


1 wider declaration of human rights, marking a notable stage in 


the unification of the world, and wherein more especially the con- 
cept exclusive to classical individualism of man as a being inher- 
ently entit'ed to rights and liberties for the working out of his 
personal destiny, and the concept exclusive to Marxism of man as 
a being with rights and liberties deriving from his role in the 
historic evolution of the community of which he is a part, woulc 


| 
upplement and integrate each other—I mean pragmatically and 
only for the promulgation of a number of principles for action and 
rules of behaviour. It is not reasonably possible to hope for more 
than this convergence in practice in the enumeration of articles 
jointly agreed. (pp. 11-12). 
Later in the book, in an essay “On the Philosophy of Human Rights,” 
M. Maritain develops the view that fundamental philos il differences 
with respect to the foundations of human rights are ultimately resolvable 
into the acceptance or rejection of the ancient and medieval conception 
of Natural Law—a concept which was defaced by the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. He then proceeds to give a vigorous exposition 
and defence of this concept in terms of scholastic philosophy 
A fresher and more dynamic, and at the same time more penetrating, 
approach is proposed by Professor F. S. C. Northrop. He realizes that 
a bill of rights for the United Nations cannot be based solely upon 
the traditional values and ideological assumptions of any one nation 
or cultural tradition. Such a bill, if written in terms either of the 
traditional French and Anglo-American concept of freedom, or of con- 
temporary Soviet or Oriental values and ideologies, for example, would 
inevitably be deficient. Northrop argues that 


n adequate bill of rights must both guarantee a world with a 
urality of differing values and guarantee also a procedure b 
‘ r ) wl } eOnDlesS =z 1 nations can ¢ { must ass be. ond 

‘ ( whicn yples and nations can ana mu pa peyon 


heir present ideologies when these ideologies are so mutually « 
tradictory as to threaten the peace of the world. (p. 184) 

How many Roman Catholics or Communists would be prepared to 
accept Northrop’s corollary that an adequate bill of rights must guaran- 
tee the freedom for, and the establishment of, the scientific and philo- 
sophical inquiry into the basic premises of human and social ideologies 
which is obviously necessary if the ideological conflicts of the con- 
temporary world are to be transcended and resolved? Mr. Northrop’s 
proposa's would seem to have more of a future than the others advanced 
in tl ymposium; and it is to be hoped that UNESCO will make 
extensive and continued use of his philosophical services. In the mean- 


time | important book, The Meeting of East and West, (Toronto, 1946) 
may be recommended as excellent supplementary reading to Human 


; ; 
1e second volume under review was p 


-epared for the International 
Law Commission, under the instructions of the General Assembly of 
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the United Nations, by the Secretary-General, who used as a basis for 
the study the draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States 
presented by Panama, the text of which is published in Part III. The 
first two parts of the book include considerations of declarations on 
the rights and duties of states both prior to and in the United Nations. 
In Part II there is also a valuable analysis of various United Nations 
discussions and decisions on these topics. Parts IV, V, and VI contain 
twenty-four annotations to the draft Declaration, a fairly adequate 
bibliography, and five appendices. Students of international affairs will 
be grateful to the Secretary-General for having assembled such a 
convenient and comprehensive reference volume. 


Victoria College, University of Toronto, May 1950. John A. Irving 


BASES ET PROFILS DE LA SOCIETE DE DEMAIN: ESSAI DE 

LOGIQUE PURE. Par Jean-P. Vaudaire. 1949. (Neuchatel: Editions 

du Griffon. 236 pp. Fr. 9,50.) 

This is an ambitious book. In the course of some 230 pages, it 
purports to show how the major economic nad social problems confront- 
ing mankind “peut parfaitement étre résolu d’une maniére définitive.” 
The author, who writes under a pseudonym, holds that these problems 
are to be solved by the application of ‘la logique pure,” which is offered 
as an alternative superior to both the empirical logic of capitalism and 
the dialectical logic of communism. Pure logic alone can provide a 
blue-print of the organization appropriate to the brave new world of 
to-morrow. 

Underlying the argument of the book is a broad hypothesis about 
man’s social evolution. The author contends that humanity, like each 
individual person, is subject to a definite cycle of development, corres- 
ponding to the pericd of infancy, the period of adolescence, and the 
period of maturity. At the present time, mankind is reaching the end 
of the second period; and the multitude of ills which afflict us—poverty, 
unemployment, social injustice, and war—are but an _ adolescent’s 
“growing pains.” The paramount task, therefore, is to facilitate the 
transition to social maturitv. M. Vaudaire believes that this can only be 
done by rescuing humanity from “la logique de circonstance,” and 
directing its future course in the light of a plan formulated by “la 
logique pure.” 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the plan proposed. But 
its general features may be briefly indicated. First, a fundamental 
change is required in the monetary structure of society. This change 
is described by the author as “la simple substitution de la monnaie- 
mesure a Ja monnaie-valeur.” The substitution involves a “mathematical 
solution” of the problem of wages and prices—a solution based on “une 
théorie entiérement nouvelle appelée la théorie du ‘compact’.” <A 
“compact” is defined as “l’ensemble idéal de tout ce qu’il faut pour 
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nourrir, loger et habiller une personne adulte pendant un mois de 
trente jours.” This is M. Vaudaire’s basic economic concept. Secondly, 
a fundamental change is required in the structure of personal relations 
in the community, so that it will be “stratified” in accordance with the 
native intelligence and talents of its members. Here, apparently, 
scientific psychology is to ensure that every individual occupies a niche 
in the social hierarchy commensurate with his abilities, the most intelli- 
gent being located in the most responsible posts. A number of specific 
proposals are advanced by the author in this connection. Some of these 
are ingenious, and some rather fanciful. Thirdly, there is required a 
supreme World Council with legislative powers only, which will func- 
tion in close collaboration with governmental organizations in different 
countries. These organizations will possess the executive power neces- 
sary to administer the over-all plan in various national areas. 

Hardly any reader of the book will find himself out of sympathy 
with its general aim. But, as in all such cases, doubts may arise re- 
garding the soundness of the book’s proposals. Thus, while the present 
reviewer cannot undertake to evaluate M. Vaudaire’s monetary theory, 
it seems unlikely that changes in the financial structure alone will 
solve all our economic problems, or even the major ones. The author’s 
plan to “stratify” society is certainly impracticable in the existing 
state of psychological knowledge; and in any case, the plan is exposed 
to grave objections of the sort that have been made against the similar 
proposals of Plato and Comte. As for the proposed World Council, 
the difficulties of establishing such a body need hardly be mentioned 
in these days of the veto and the boycott in a much more modestly 
conceived organization. One suspects that if M. Vaudaire had not 
kept his logic so “pure,” his argument might have been less open to 
criticism. Yet his book deserves to be read for the clarity with which 
it puts its case and for the provocative manner in which its conclusions 
are formulated. 


University of Toronto. Thomas A. Goudge 


L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE ET L’ORGANISATION DE LA SOCIETE 
INTERNATIONALE CONTEMPORAINE (1939-1949). By Richard 
Arés, S.J. 1949. (Montreal: Faculties of Philosophy and of Theology 
of the Company of Jesus. 269 pp. $3.00.) 

This serious study, systematic and readable, should prove as interest- 
ing to Protestants as to Catholics, and possibly even more informing. 
While alluding, by way of introduction, to the friendly attitudes of 

Pope Leo XIII, Benedict XV and Pius XI toward pioneer projects for 

international organization in their time, Father Arés devotes the three 

parts (respectively) of his well-documented volume to the “facts” of 
the Church’s position during the last decade, to the “principles” enun- 
ciated, and to the programme of constructive proposals. 
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In 1899 Leo XIII approved the general aims of the initiators of the 
Conference of The Hague, and advocated especially “the institution of 
mediation and arbitration.” 

On August 1, 1917, in his Pontifical Note to the belligerent peoples 
and their leaders, Benedict XV preceded President Wilson in the 
affirmation of certain ‘“Wilsonian principles,” and even went so far as to 
suggest sanctions against a disputant State which should refuse arbitra- 
tion,—thus anticipating (it seems to this reviewer) one feature of the 
“Geneva Protocol” of 1924. 

Successive Popes, supported by the Catholic hierarchies of such 
countries as France, Britain, the United States and Canada, while em- 
phasizing the primacy of spiritual and moral values, endorsed the 
essential principles, first of the League and then of the United Nations, 
even when criticizing faults of structure such as the “Great Power 
Veto” or failures to subordinate individual national claims to generous 
consideration of world welfare. Specific questions such as the rights of 
minorities (religious or racial), the use and abuse of neutrality, the 
limits of domestic jurisdiction, federalism, European union, and totali- 
tarianism—became themes for ecclesistical statements with which today 
nearly all Christian liberals would agree. Pacificism, absolute and un- 
resisting, found no place in official Catholic pronouncements upon the 
crucial issues of peace and war. Like Pascal three centuries earlier, 
Popes and higher clergy recognized that Justice without Force is futile. 
In his Christmas message of 1944, Pius XII advised endowing the future 
world organism not only with moral and juridical authority but also 
with the power to apply economic and even military sanctions against 
aggressors: such power would tend to assure to the projected institution 
“vigor and stability.” 

The American Catholic hierarchy had already advocated the coer- 
cion of “outlaw nations even by military measures.” Recent events in 
Korea would suggest that governmental and public opinion in the 
United States and other formerly “safe-seeming” countries has now 
rallied to the maximalist view of international duty thus proclaimed by 
the Catholic Church and at times by Protestant and Jewish leaders as 
well,—a thesis pressed earnestly but in vain at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919 by the fear-stricken neighbours of Germany. 


Vancouver, 1950. S. Mack Eastman 
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WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT, 1948. 1949. (Lake Success, N.Y.: UN 
Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 300 pp. $3.00.) 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1948. 1949. (Geneva: UN Publi- 
cations. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 279 pp. $2.50.) 

ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. VOL. I. No. I, July 1949; No. II, 
October 1949. (Geneva: UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
48 pp., 62 pp. $0.50 each.) 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1948. July 1949. 
(Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 289 
pp. $2.00.) 

CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL PROJECTS. 1949. 
(Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 271 
pp. $2.00.) 

World Economic Report, 1948, prepared by the Department of Economic 
Affairs of the United Nations, is the second annual report dealing with 
world economic conditions. The first was issued in January 1948 under 
the title Salient Featurcs of the World Economic Situation, 1945-1947. Part I of 
the later report deals with production, trade, finance, and problems of 
inflation and deflation in the world at large; Part II treats of economic 
developments by individual countries or groups of countries; Part III 
discusses selected world economic problems, namely the problems of the 
world food supply, population trends, the manpower situation, and the 
availability of foreign funds for economic development; and Part IV 
reports on the activities of the United Nations and the various specialized 
agencies engaged in international economic action, as for example I.L.O., 
F.A.O., I.M.F., etc. The comprehensiveness of the description of the 
world economic situation is determined by the available data which, of 
course, are deficient for many regions. The authors describe the situation 
and attempt to indicate the nature of developments during 1948. 
Economic conditions prevailing in the various parts of the world are 
compared with those existing before the war, and the implications of 
apparent current tendencies for national and international policies, 
particularly income and employment policies, are suggested. The Report 
is a magnificent product in view of the staggering proportions of the 
job undertaken. 

The Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 and the Economic Bulletin for 
Europe are prepared by the Research and Planning Division of the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. Gunnar Myrdal is 
executive secretary of the Commission, and Nicholas Kaldor, assisted 
by H. B. Lary and a group of well-known statisticians and theorists, is 
director of the division. The calibre of the staff is evident in the high 
quality of the publications. The Bulletins are the first two of a series to 
be published at the end of each quarter except that ending in April when 
the Survey itself is published. The bulletins review economic develop- 
ments in Europe for each quarter and, in addition, present special 
articles on particular problems of the European economy. 

One of the three special articles in the Bulletin for October, “The 
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Gold and Dollar Deficit of the Sterling Area,” describes and illustrates 
with an efficient selection of statistical data the changes in the factors 
determining the balance of payments position in the sterling countries 
which occurred from 1938 to 1948. This is a particularly lucid account of 
the nature and immediate cause of the problem of the “‘dollar gap.” The 
other articles are of equal quality and interest. 

The Survey is the second of its kind. The first appeared in April 1948 
under the title 4 Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe. 
The second survey, broader in scope than the first, deals with the follow- 
ing subjects: The progress in production, the progress towards internal 
equilibrium, the rate of capital formation, the general pattern of trade, 
prices in international trade, the balance of payments of overseas trade, 
intra-European trade and payments, the progress in planning, and 
problems and prospects of Europe. In addition, there are appendices on 
national income statistics and brief notes on sources and adaptation of 
the statistical data used in the text. 

The authors interpret the assembled quantitative data with a confi- 
dence seldom found in publications of this kind. The economy of present 
day Europe is described, explained, and the nature of solutions for its 
major problems either enunciated or implied. As a result, the Survey 
provides not only a compact source of a wide range of empirical data, 
but a stimulating, readable, interpretation. There will not be agreement 
among economists with all aspects of this interpretation, and some may 
justifiably expect in a future issue of the Survey a discussion of the 
quality of the basic statistics employed. 

The Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948 is also the second 
of its kind. Although hampered by serious deficiencies of statistical 
data, which will not be overcome for some time, the authors of the Survey 
present a fairly detailed picture of current developments in this vast 
region. Useful chapters on the “Characteristics of Asian Economy” and 
“Salient Changes since the War’ have been added to the general intro- 
duction. The succeeding parts of the report deal with production, 
monetary and fiscal developments, inflation and price movements, inter- 
national trade and balance of payments. 

The Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects is the first of a series of 
descriptive catalogues covering all studies and investigations in the 
economic and social fields undertaken by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations or by the numerous specialized agencies in these fields. It 
therefore replaces the Directory of Economic and Statistic Projects published 
in January 1948. It lists and describes all studies, investigation, technical 
missions, and related projects undertaken to date, whether the results 
of these are complete and published or whether they are in progress or 
merely planned. Future issues will omit finished projects. The extent 
of these activities is reflected in the number of pages required to cata- 
logue them. The catalogue is an indispensible guide to anyone interested 
in the work of the United Nations and to students in many fields. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. K. Buckley 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY STOCKPILING AS AN ECONOMIC 
STABILIZER. By M. K. Bennett and Associates. 1949. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press. viii, 205 pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

In 1944 Benjamin Graham put forward in I|orld Commodities and 
World Currencies the proposition that reasonable stability in the postwar 
reconciled with expansion in production through the 
commodities on an international basis. 
of such a project by a 
Subsequently, 


economy could be 
technique of stockpiling basic 
One feature of his proposal was the financing 
monetary expansion based upon the accumulated stocks. 
Stanford University accepted a grant of funds from the author and the 
Committee for Economic Stability for the Food Research Institute to 
make an evaluation of the plan. IJnternational Commodity Stockpiling as an 
Economic Stabilizer is the outcome of the collaborative study that grew 
out of these arrangements. It points out the weakness of the proposed 
method of finance, giving a number of reasons; among others, that it 
would involve a change in the international monetary structure, and 
would be inherently unstable. The conclusion is reached that commodity 
reserves could be financed within the monetary system as it is by an 
initial grant of resources through quotas assigned to member countries 
with the principal burden of financing to be carried by loan operations 
on gilt-edged security markets. 

On the main issue, whether stockpiling would reduce the amplitude 
of fluctuations on a world scale and create conditions favourable to a 
long-term trend towards increased output and consumption, the study 
concludes that the proposal “merits serious consideration as one, but 
only one, of several conceivable effective devices.” It believes that “it 
would not be an appropriate device for inauguration during periods of in- 
ternational tension or of adjustment from war time disruptions.” 


Toronto. D. A. MacGibbon 


LAST CALL FOR COMMON SENSE. By James P. Warburg. 1949. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 
viii, 311 pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

In this last volume of a rapid and colourful series on contemporary 
international problems, James Warburg, eminent financial expert, pub- 
licist and former Director of Propaganda Policy in OWI, makes an 
eloquent, courageous and ardent appeal for a radical change in his 
country’s foreign policy. This, he feels, is leading straight toward the 
suicidal war all America so sincerely dreads: “preparedness for war is 
now an illusion” in view of the fearsome inventions of modern science 
and the polarization of power in two titanic States. 

Only our author’s main attitude and proposals can be enumerated 
here. His fundamental belief is in the compelling necessity for the rule 
of world law, enforced by world government, as the sole cure for the 
prevailing ‘“‘anarchy among nations.’ 
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The United States should endeavour now to head the United Nations, 
or at least the consenting majority, toward that goal. If their policy were 
convincingly constructive, the dissenting Soviet bloc would rally to it 
eventually. “The most important causes of the present crisis are no 
one’s fault in particular but are to be sought in the historical develop- 
ments of the time in which we live.” Indeed, “future historians may 
decide that the first overt move in the power struggle was not made by 
Russia, but by us at Hiroshima.” Washington is wrong in making a 
scapegoat of the Soviet Union,—wrong, therefore, in developing the 
geopolitical and military aspects of the Truman doctrine and the North 
Atlantic Pact at the expense of the social-economic character of the 
original Marshall Plan. The futile attempt to re-arm Europe is merely 
inviting Russian attack; it were better for the neutrality of a disarmed 
European Continent to be jointly guaranteed by the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union. (Fantastic as such a proposal would have 
sounded before the era of atomic and hydrogen bombs, the ferocious 
irony of history has brought it about that today certain moderate Paris 
journals are actually beckoning the same will-o’-the-wisp, while the 
current problem of “the Pentagon” is how to remilitarize the body and 
soul of France!) 

The essential difference between Mr. Warburg and his friends in 
the Administration is that the former still dares to hope that the U.S.S.R. 
may be trusted,—even some day in the Ruhr. 

It goes without saying that he holds a united, prosperous and 
peaceful Germany a prerequisite for a prosperous and peaceful Europe. 
A European Coal Authority should allocate the output of the Ruhr and 
of the other Continental coalfields, thus controlling indirectly the pro- 
duction of steel. 

“Last Call for Common Sense” is rich in fundamental truths couched 
in persuasive terms. It is most telling in its indictment of American 
“planlessness” and other shortcomings, and least convincing in its occa- 
sionally suggested concrete alternatives. After all, the men whom Mr. 
Warburg finds in error are mostly kindred spirits who doubtless were in 
general agreement with him four years ago; since then, they have been 
dealing with Soviet diplomats while he has dealt with political principles. 

The volume would have been twice as effective, had it been half as 
long, and all of a piece. Quotations from his earlier writings and 
prove the author’s consistency, but make the present work 
repetitious and diffuse. 


S. Mack Eastman 


Ve ncouve 

LA ROUTE DE LA GUERRE TOTALE. Par John U. Nef. 1949. (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin dans les Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques. 164 pp.) 


M. Nef est professeur d’histoire économique et chairman du Com- 
mittee du Social Thought a l]’Université de Chicago. ‘Le sujet, dit-il 
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(p. 6), est celui des conférences que je fus prié de donner a |’Institut 
d’Etudes politiques,” de Paris en 1949 au titre de professeur en visite. 

Le travail est consciencieux, mais cependant, ce n’est la qu’un 
ouvrage préliminaire: “La documentation justifiant les raisonnements 
soutenus pourra se trouver dans un volumineux ouvrage sur ce méme 
sujet de la guerre et de la civilisation industrielle qui sera prochaine- 
ment publié aux Etats-Unis par Harvard University Press.” (p. 6) 

Nous sommes donc en présence d’un résumé, ce qui rend difficile la 
tache du critique. La condensation est parfois si forte, qu’il en résulte 
un certain manque de clarté. C’est que l’ouvrage était difficile 4 accomplir, 
les fils de l’écheveau de la civilisation étant nécessairement trés ténus 
et trés mélés, ou si l’on préfére, le jeu des actions et réactions étant fort 
compliqué. 

Le livre de M. Nef me parait, méme a I]’était de résumé, un ouvrage 
étonnant et une réussite extraordinaire. I] se peut qu’aucun autre penseur 
n’ait encore scruté d’un oeil si percant les grandeurs et miséres humaines. 
A coup sir, le lecteur y prend une grande lecon d’humilité, en constatant 
les curieuses erreurs des calculs humains, en voyant de quelle facgon les 
progres les plus éclatants conduisent au désastre. 

Les vues de M. Nef sont réconfortantes en ce qu’elles rétablissent 
les valeurs spirituelles, et parce qu’elles servent de magistrales lecons 
aux économistes, aux journalistes, et aux savants eux-mémes. 

Pour ma part, j’estime que ce livre ameénera des changements 
notables dans l’enseignement de l’économique et de la civilisation en 
général. 

Comme beaucoup d’historiens contemporains, M. Nef s’est vu forcé 
de renverser des opinions recues et accréditées, méme dans les univer- 
sités. Cela lui attirera des ennemis! 

Il s’éleve d’abord contre l’idée courante sur les origines de la 
révolution industrielle; il la fait remonter, non pas a 1785, ni a 1760, mais 
plutot a 1735: l’état de crise, dans ce développement, a été précédé d’un 
prélude s’étendant sur un demi siécle. L’erreur sur l’origine a son 
importance, mais une erreur bien plus grave porte sur l’influence de la 
révolution industrielle sur le le progrés de la civilisation et sur la guerre: 
on avait cru que l’industrialisation apporterait a l’humanité la paix et 
le bonheur, mais c’est le contraire, elle a provoqué des guerres, des 
guerres massives, des guerres destructrices, la guerre totale, en un mot. 

Cet apparent paradoxe est de nature a attirer 4a M. Nef un vaste 
auditoire: l’humanité a cela de bon qu’elle aime a se faire dire ses 
vérités, quitte a les oublier ensuite! 

Dans le domaine qui m’occupe, celui de l’unité nationale, le livre de 
M. Nef m’apporte la pleine confirmation d’idées que j’ai soutenues. 
Il écrit: “Si seulement (une nation) pouvait se voir avec un certain 
recul, ses habitants seraient stupéfiés de découvrir quelles ressemblances 
étroites ils ont avec leurs ennemis.” (p. 46). Et encore ceci (p. 12): “Nous 
trouvons que dans les pays dominants de |’Europe au XVIIIe siécle les 
resemblances sont beaucoup plus frappantes que les différences.” 
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L’auteur explique comment |’Europe, au XVIIIe siécle, formait une 
grande communauté, solidaire, avec des codes commerciaux presqu’- 
exactement semblances (voir pp. 26, 58, 19, 83). 

Cela est particuliérement vrai de l’Angleterre et de la France, et 
c’est un point d’extréme importance pour le Canada. De 1720 a 1740 la 
France imite l’Angleterre en toutes choses, de l’agriculture a la politique 
(p. 13), spécialement dans l’industrie. A partir de 1749, “les Francais 
commencérent a se tourner vers des progrés scientifiques de toute sorte 
avec une ardeur égale a celle des savants anglais contemporains.” (p. 14). 
“Par les voyages et les lectures les Francais étudiérent avec un en- 
thousiasme presque passionné les méthodes employées en Angleterre 
(mines, agriculture, commerce, industries, augmentation de la production 
industrielle et des travailleurs, entreprises privées, considération 
accordée aux marchands).” (p. 14), et cela au XVIIe et au XVIIe 
siecles. “Des capitaux anglais, un peu de main-d’oeuvre anglaise et 
beaucoup de l’habileté technique anglaise passérent dans |’industrie 
textile francaise, comme dans presque toutes les autres industries 
francaises.” (p. 19). 

Inversement, les Anglais imitent des modéles francais, par exemple 
en architecture (p. 12). 

Nous sommes donc loin des “différences” si notables, si extrémes 
qu’on nous prone a tout propos. 

Autre lecon a retenir: certains de nos compatriotes anglophones 
aiment a exprimer le regret qu'il ait au Canada deux nations. Une 
réflexion du grand ministre Disraeli pourra les ramener au sens de la 
mesure: “il réclamait la réconciliation de ce qu’il appelait les deux 
nations: c’est-a-dire les pauvres et les riches.” (p. 86). Or, pauvres et 
riches sont deux groupes plus difficiles a réconcilier que Francais et 
Anglais. 


Québec, le 3 avril 1950. Arthur Maheux, ptre. 


THE MAIN TYPES AND CAUSES OF DISCRIMINATION. 1949. (Lake 
Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 88 pp. 
$0.50.) 

This memorandum was prepared by the Human Rights Division of 
the Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations for the use of 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. The main types of prejudice and discrimination are 
described, the causes examined, and some legal and educational measures 
to prevent discrimination are suggested. The study is based upon a wide 
examination of literature in the field, and a selection of those proposi- 
tions upon which a majority of writers agree. Students of the subject 
may find the thirty-page bibliography, in which over 700 titles are 
listed, the most useful part of the document. 

The study is addressed to the problem of eliminating discrimination 
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of all types, as behaviour held to be contrary to certain values expressed 
in the United Nations Charter and other official declarations of that 
body. The reader may agree with these high purposes and still find 
the book disappointing as an analysis of discrimination. The failure to 
distinguish between discrimination proper and differences of status 
that are compatible with universalistic legal norms is a source of con- 
fusion. The category is used to cover such heterogeneous criteria for 
invidious distinction as race, sex, religion, political opinion, property and 
social class. The eclecticism inherent in the method of adopting propo- 
sitions from diverse conceptual systems is aggravated by treating dis- 
crimination as one phenomenon for purposes of causal analysis, rather 
than as a number of distinctive problems. This leads to a somewhat 
uncritical cataloguing of “causes,” “factors,” ’ The quasi- 


, 


and “pretexts.” 
legal format, involving short numbered clauses, does not make for the 
sustained argument necessary to the analysis of complex problems. 
Despite its limitations, the memorandum is heartening evidence of 
an international body aware of these problems and committed to their 


study. 


Toronto, February 1950. P. J. Giffen 


1949 ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS. Edited by 
Clyde Eagleton. 1950. (New York: New York University Press. ix, 
322 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

This book consists of eight papers on various aspects of United 
Nations affairs, delivered by officials and delegates of the UN, to a dis- 
cussion group arranged by New York University, with Clyde Eagleton 
as chairman. Each paper is followed by the comments and questions of 
the members of the discussion group. 

One’s first reaction on looking at the book is apt to be surprise at 
the way in which it is planned and set out. Had it consisted of discussion 
among informed persons not in any way connected with UN, or if it had 
been a series of lectures delivered by officials of UN, the book might 
have preserved some sort of significant form. As it is, it has none. 
The distinguished gentlemen who came to address the study-group 
were generous with their information. The discussions, too, are con- 
ducted, as one would expect from the members of the group, at a very 
high level. But between the papers on the one hand and the discussions 
on the other, there is no real connection. To put it another way; for all 
the fruit which is borne by the intellectual contact between the lecturer 
and his audience, they might have been a thousand miles away from 
each other. It is with this carefully borne in mind that the book should 
be read. 

As for what emerges from the book itself, credit must be given to 
the generosity with which so many distinguished men have given us an 
insight into the how, as opposed to the what, of the United Nations. The 
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why is on the whole taken for granted, as indeed by now we should 
expect it to be. For those who wish to gain an understanding of the 
methods by which, and perhaps not least the handicaps under which, the 
United Nations—our United Nations, or as Senator Vandenberg called it, 
“the town meeting of the world” functions, the book is ideal. 

It is perhaps worth adding that this is largely a book by specialists 
(with the exception, as has been said, of the discussions, whose contri- 
bution to the book is not great.) One of the impressions which it gives 
most strongly, is that there is between these specialists a certain strain, so 
that questions of competence and function crop up everywhere. 

There is also another disquieting tendency apparent, stemming 
perhaps from this same specialist atmosphere, which might be described 
as the “civil service mentality” on a planetary scale. ‘What the inter- 
national organization does,’ as Mr. Feller says in the preface, “is to 
operate to bring about a solution in terms of the disposition of forces 
among the disputants.” This is all very meritorious in itself, but it is as 
well to put in a caveat. The method of doing what one is told, and not 
committing oneself to more than one can perform, is as it were an 
a posteriori outlook strongly in contrast to the a priori, often missionary, 
sometimes ridiculous approach of the League. It cannot, as the outlook 
of the League could, lead to an anti-climax like non-intervention. But 
it can, and very well may lead to nothing at all, because there is nothing 
that can be done without some small risk of failure. And of the two 
mistakes that an international organization can make, perhaps the 
second is not the more salutary. 


M.R.D.V. 
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